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THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 
BY MRS. ABDY. : 


«Oh! mother, dear mother, what dreams of delight _ 
Have brightened and gladdened my slumbers to-night ! 
Methought the kind father we mourn for as dead, 
He returned to our dwelling and stood by my bed. 


« He questioned me much on the paths I had trod, 

Of affection to you, and obedience to God ; 

My answers he seemed quite rejoiced to obtain, 

And said, « Soon, dearest boy, I shall meet you again.’” 


The mother felt faint and desponding of heart ; 

She looked on the child, and she knew they must part, 
For the flush on his cheek, and the light in his eye, 
Foretold that her sweet one was destined to die. 


One murmuring thought on her trial she cast, 

But she sunk on her knees—the temptation had past, 
And she sobbed forth, while clasping the hand of her son, 
«The will of our gracious Creator be done !” 


Night came—the fair*boy was reposing in sleep, 

His mother sat near him to watch and to weep; 

The volume of life her sad vigils beguiled, 

And she turned o’er its pages, and looked on her child. 


On his red lip a smile now appeared to arise, 

And he suddenly opened his dark radiant eyes, 

He stretched forth his arms, as though called to his home, 
And softy he murmured—* Dear father, I come !” . 


Life fled in that moment—all cares were in vain, 
Friends came at the tidings, a sorrowing train ; 

They wept for the sweet playful child they had known, 
But more for the widow, deserted and lone. 


Yet not without hope her affliction deplore, 

For the God who has taken can also restore ; 

And the desolate widow has trust in his love, 

Who can call her to join her dear lost ones above. 


From the London Metropolitan. 


It is with mach pleasnre that we make the gloomy 
subject of politics and finance give place, for a day. to 
the brighter picture of the following exquisite little 
sketch, by the most gifted and popular author of our 
country. There is an appropriateness in its happy- 
hearted cheerfulness at the present time, which will 
make its beauty felt by all, and which, to those who 
know the amiable author, will have a characteristic 
charm, which they would hardly consent to share with 
the admiring thousands, who will porbepe only think, 
a reading it, of the author of Hope Leslie and the 


WHO, AND WHAT, HAS NOT FAILED. 
BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 
To the Editors of the Metropolitan : 


. Gentlemen :—1 was, a few evenings since, at a friend’s 


house, Mr. J’s. He is one of the severe sufferers by 
these disastrous times. Some few weeks ago he believed 
himself worth half a million. Loss has accumulated 
upon loss here, and, last week, the rctarn of his bills 
- a bankrupt house in England completed the wreck 

his fortune. At the time of his failure his daughter, 
my lovely friend Helen, was on the point of marriage 
with a young lawyer, who, by dint of talent and industry, 
has earned an education, and who during the last year, 
the first of his professional career, has been in the receipt 
of some ten or twelve hundred dollars. This, of course, 
was a very inadequate income for a lady accustomed to 
an establishment scarcely surpassed in luxury by any in 
our city. 

But this mattered not to Helen, or Helen’s father. He 


" “chose” he said, “ that his daughters should marry poor 


men, he had enough for them all.” And he was actually 
in treaty for a fine house for Helen, and had decided on 
the amount of a most liberal portion to be settled on her, 
when the blow came which deprived him of the ability 
to give her a shilling. Circumstances added mortifica- 
tion to di intment. Miss J. had left her “at home” 
cards at the houses of her friends. The wedding dresses 
and the wedding presents were made. The bridal veil 
and wedding ring were bought, and the wedding eake 
was actually in house. At this crisis it was that I 
had gone, my face full of condolence, if it did any justice 
to my heart, which was full of sympathy, to pass the 
evening at her father’s. I did rot find Helen at home 
ut there were several persons there, casual visiters, 
friends of the family, like myself. Apprehension,.sadness, 
or dismay sat on every countenance. The conversation 
naturally turned upon the all-absorbing topic of the day. 
Each one had his melancholy tale to relate, for each one 
had had his hopes. One told of one failure, and one of 
another—one gave a list of disasters abroad, and another 
produced an actual record of bankruptcies at home. It 
Was prophesied that all who had not failed would fail. 
There is nothing left to fail,” exclaimed Mr. J. 


' striking his hands with vehement impatience, “ the banks 


have failed, and the goretenes has failed—every body, 
and every thing has failed!” “ Not every thing, my dear 
father,” exclaimed Helen, who just then entered with her 
t, her face radiant with an expression that indicated 
that her happiness was secured from failure by bond and 
mortgage, “ not “every thing, sir—the moon has not 
” This happy turn of my friend gave an impulse 

to my mind, and set me to observing who and what had 
not failed. I give you the result of my observations in 


- the hope that it may lead others to look beyond the 


thadow of this eclipse. While returning home I echoed 
my friend’s words “ indeed the moon has not fuiled !” 
She, with her glorious train of stars, was looking down 
serenely on our troubled city, bearing a message of love 
to the disquieted spirit, an assurance that there is a better 
Joy awaiting those “ who have ceased to rejoice because 
their wealth is great, and because their hand has gotten 
much.”"—On my way I met a friend returning from the 
theatre— Did Ellen Tree succeed?” I asked. “ Did 
len Tree ever fail,” he replied. “No—all the world 
i fail; but Ellen Tree, sweet Ellen Tree, cannot fuil!” 
| entered my home, my old deaf friend Mrs. 8S, was 
sitting alone reading so intently, that she did not observe 
Me. Her book touched the fountains of feeling. She 
Wiped her spectacles, and once or twice laughed aloud. 
Ah! thought I, books have not failed. ‘These exhaustless 
magazines of happiness, these silent ministers to the soul, 
ese welcome and successful missionaries to all parts of 
the civilised world, have not, and cannot fail ” 
8 I_went to my room I met our faithful nurse, going 
t accustomed round to take a last took at the sleeping 
ildren, “Kindness and fidelity in domestic service 
have not failed,” thought I, as I looked at their imper- 


sonation in this excellent woman; “nor has their sweetest 
reward failed,” I farther thought, when one of the little 
girls her slumbers for a moment broken, murmured, kjss- 
108 her nurse, “Oh! is it you, mammy,” and then she 


into the arms of sleep, the “sweet restorer,” who . 


never fails to innocent healthful childhood. 

Morning, and the sun, who always meets his engage- 
ments, came, and ‘clouds, which, in this spring-time 
seldom fail, appeared, and poured down their nourishing 
stores threatening to disappoint my project of a stroll to 
Hoboken with a party of children who were watching 
the heavens, as nothing else is now watched, but the 
money market.—The morning passed, dinner came, and 
the dessert, and the baby, the youngest of six, and the pet 
of them all.—She looked as bright as Guido’s Aurora, as 
she made her grande entrée in her brother’s arms, at- 
tended by her train of sisters. At sight of her the clouds 
of care, that in these care-ful times accumulate, vanished 
from her father’s brow. Her mother greeted her with 
the chorus of her favourite nursery song, 


“ Ching a-ring a-ring ching chee 
Hoa ding a linkum darkey !” : 

To which she replied by clapping her hands and dan- 
cing her feet, and then amidst the acclamations of her 
loving audience, she played her part—* almost standing 
alone,” “ almost saying mamma”—-sitting in the centre 
of the table, and rolling an orange to each, and replying 
to the caresses of all with a grace and significance never. 
in the world seen—except from the youngest of every 
happy home. “ Riches may take to themselves wings,” 
thought I, “and fly away, but the love of parents, of 
brothers and sisters, the beauty and joy of infancy, the 
tiches which heaven has ordained and watches over, 
never fail, 

The clouds passed off and we went to Hoboken. The 
grass, freshened by the recent shower, seemed greening 
under our feet. birds were on the wing singing a 
te-deum for the return of spring. The buds were burst- 
ing into leaves, the dog-wood was just unfolding its white. 
blossoms, and the violet opening its blue eye. “ Nature 
has not failed,” thought I. “Oh! that the worn, disap- 
pointed, heart-sick denizens of yon city would come forth, 
and enjoy a possession common to all, which wealth 
cannot buy, nor poverty sell, chartered by heaven, and 
independent of this bank-note world !” 

On our return I met in the boat my friends Mr. and 
Mrs. E. They have shared the disasters of the times, 
without having provoked them by speculation or extra- 
vagance, and now were about to leave their beautiful 
house in —— square for a humble country lodging. 
They were both cheerful, she rather more so than usual; 
and when I remarked this she said, “I have a reason for 
it. I now know what we can and what we can’t lose; 
and the balance is, beyond estimation, in our favour. 
This is no pluce or time for sentiment,” she glanced her 
eyes fondly from her husband to her little boy who held 
her hand, “or I would tell you what of most precious I 
have not lost, but even here I may say, that though my 
husband's business has failed, his integrity, ability, in- 
dustry, havc_not failed.” “ Neither,” thought I, “ does 
the fidelity of a true-hearted wife, her tenderness, for- 
titude, and elevatedness, put her to what trial you will, 
ever fail!” 

The next day was Sunday. In the evening, our pastor 
preached upon the times, and from the text, “ who shall 
separate us from the love of God ;” and I believe not an 
individual Jeft the church without a sense of the littleness 
of those temporal possessions that are liable to fail, and 
a deep gratitude for those eternal and illimitable riches 
that are offered to our grasp. When I-came home, I 
found the following note from Helen J. 

“ My dear friend, my father has at last consented that 


I shall not participate the general bankruptcy, so, pray 


come to-morrow, the day originally appointed for my 
wedding, and witness my non-fuilure. Thanks to my 
mother [ have been so instructed in domestic economy, 
that 1 may indulge in the luxury of marrying the man I 
love, though he have not above a thousand dollars a year; 
and as I hold true-love, capacity, industry, and frugality 
to be a sufficient security, I do not fear that we shall fail 
in our conjugal partnership.” 

A Parisian belle, during the cholera panic painted over 
her door, “no cholera to be spoken of here!” L would 
go 4 little farther, and during the panic, not only pro- 
scribe the agitatitfg topic; but suggest others which, if 
duly considered, would relieve the pressure to which even 
the good and manly are too passively yielding. 

ew York, May, 1837. 


Married, January, 1837, Mr. James Anderson, to Miss 
Anna Bread: > 
While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 
I'll be content with Anna Bread, 
~ And won't have any but-her. 


Madame Vestris appears in the character of bankrupt 
in the Gasette of Friday, the accomplished actress broke 
her fall by a letter in the Times of ‘Thursday—in which 
she explains how she has come to be ruined. Her letter 
is dated from Storey’s Gate, and we wish thg story the 
letter contains had been more agreeable—Mr. Anderson, 
the lady’s brother-in-law, who does not date from Storey's 
Gate, hag published a letter which tells very different 
stories.— Another lady who has had her tumble, is about 
to rise again. Mrs. Graham, ’spite of all accidents, pro- 
poses to ascend on Thursday, from the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, in a magnificent balloon. If she should be 
killed, which Providence avert, what verdict would a 
coroner's jury return—“ Suicide” or“ Lunacy!” 

THE LIKENESS. 
William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife, 
*T was drawn by some enchanted wand, 
It seemed go much like life. ‘ 
He almost thought it spoke—he gazed 
Upon the picture still; 
And was delighted and amazed 
To view the painter's skill. 
“ This picture is just like thee, Jane, 
*Tis drawn to nature true, 
I’ve kissed it o'er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.” 
* And has it kissed thee back my dear ?” 
“Ah! no my love,” said he; 
“Then William it is very clear 
Tt’s not at all like me.” 

Baron Smyth spent two whole days and nights in con- 
sidering an answer to the conundrum—* why is an egg 
underdone, like an ge overdone”—he would suffer no 
one to tell him, and at last hit upon the solution—because 
“both are hardly done. 


ADVENTURES 


A Journey Overland to Xnvia, 


By Way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. 


BY MAJOR SKINNER, 
AUTHOR OF “ EXCURSIONS IN INDIA.” 
“a Concluded. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

Wretched state of Bagdad irreconcileable with the accounts of 

its former splendour—Coffee-houses on the banks of the river 

—Manner of supplying the town with water—Pits of bitumen 

—Contiguity of splendour and poverty—Misery of the town 

from pestilence and siege—The present pasha—Atrocious con- 

duct of soldiers—Colonel Taylor—Universal respect enter- 

tained for him throughout the pashalic—I bl 

decay of Bagdad—Management of the round boats on the Ti- 

gris—Expected inundation—Habit of sleeping on the roofs. 

An Eastern city is, I-have before observed, a mirage : 
Bagdad belongs to poetry, and even its historical splen- 
dour seems to have lived only in the fancies of those who 
related it. It is not easy to believe, in winding through 
the uarrov: dirty streets, with gloomy unplastered brick 
houses of all forms and heights—low unwholesome- 
looking passages of shops, beggars and porters, stopping 
up the way—asses laden with water-skins dropping their 
contents as they move over the feet of the passengers— 
camels whose bales bulging out to the walls on each side, 
threaten to squeeze them to a mummy,—that this is the 
celebrated seat of the magnificent caliphs, and of that 
hero of all kings, Haroun-el-Raschid,— 


_ “ Where the gorgeous East 
Shower’d on its kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


Although the city lies now in ruins nearly, its general 
appearance, its size, the arrangement of its streets and 
bazars, the manner of its houses, its mosques, are pre- 
cisely what they were in its best and proudest days. 
There is still the Tigris, however, to gratify the most 
fastidious traveller. As I crossed it by a bridge of boats, 
it presented a most animated and beautiful scene. It is 
here six hundred feet wide; I counted two hundred and 
seventy paces over the bridge. Long and thick’ groves 
of date trees border it below the city, and balconies hang 
over it on each side. The latticed windows that all have, 
make them more like prisons than places of enjoyment, 
and the lower part of the houses are mere walls of brick, 


‘with, in some of them, a small wooden door that leads 


into the “ler-dab,” or cellar, in which the people sit dur- 
ing the of the day in summer. The only open ter- 
races or balconies towards the stream are those of the 
coffee-houses, where on high benches lounge the men, 
with pipes at their lips: the window-seats in most hang 
completely over the water, which during a flood runs 
through them. There are in one or two places steps for 
landing, where all the women of the neighbourhood are 
generally collected together to fill their pitchers. 

In the heart of the town, the narrow streets that ter- 
minate at the river’s bank are choked up with males and 
their drivers passing backward and forward for water: 


_ for, convenient as the river is for the purpose, there is 


no place for furnishing water to any part of the town, 
and, unlike Damascus, it seems quite destitute of foun- 
tains. Many large vessels-laden with skins from below, 
and rafts upon inflated skins from above, just arrived, or 
broken up for the purpose of selling the wood, lie close 
to the shore. There are logs of floating timber, or heaps 
of it on the land; boats undergoing repair, or being 
built; pits full of bitumen, only detected by the smell, 
boiling along the quay without the least defence about 
them: and all this in so narrow a space, that there is 
much difficulty in threading the way. 

By the time I reached Mr. Grove’s house, I was satis- 
fied that the Bagdad of the “ Arabian Nights” and the 
city on the banks of the Tigris were two very different 
places. Great splendour and miserable poverty have 
always been close neighbours in the East. To warn a 
monarch of the instability of greatness, it was not neces- 
sary to point beyond the next abode to his palace, per- 
haps some wretched hovel; for in such manner-in the 
most flourishing towns of modern days are houses mixed 
as I have no doubt they were in earlier and in richer 
times. Despotism is the greatest whirlpool that absorbs 
all—no wonder the shallower parts should at length be- 
come dry. 

This unfortunate city has for two successive seasons 
been ravaged by the plague. An affecting account of 
the progress of this dreadful visitation has been pub- 
lished in a journal kept by Mr. Grove, who was saved 
throughout a period of the most complicated misery that 
could befall mankind. At the same moment an enemy 
was at the gates of the town, inundation within its walls, 
and pestilence as well as famine in every house. When 
the plague was at its height, the besieging army sat 
down before the city. The unhappy inhabitants who 
were yet able to secure their property in the lower. parts 
of their houses; then broke in the river and swept it away, 
destroying whole quarters of the city at once! ‘Those 
who were not strong enough to escape were drowned; it is 
computed that on one dreadful night fifteen thousand 
people were carried away by the flood. That part of the 
town overthrown lies still in ruins,—beggars, dogs, and 
lepers creeping about it. ‘There is scarcely a street that 
has not marks of the destruction that assailed it. No- 
thing was sold in the shops; and when the scanty provi- 
sion of each house was exhausted, the animals that hap- 
pened to be in them were loosened and sent into the 
streets to seek food for theinselves, where dying, they 
spread about the corruption: the water-carriers could no 
longer ply their trade, and those who were parched with 
fever fell exhausted in their attempts to reach the-river : 
mothers, when they found death coming upon them, 
guthered the little strength they had left, to carry their 


infants into the streets, in the hope that should they 
escape contagion, they might by some good passer-by be 
saved from starving: children of a few wecks old were 
found carelessly wrapped up, and many still survive, 
ignorant alike of their parents and their religion. There 
was no escape from the city: many who aliempted to 
reach the shore of the Euphrates were met by its waters, 
and, driven back upon the swelling Tigris, were drowned. 

Daoud Pasha was at length attacked by the disease, 


| and having lost all his troops, a regiment of Georgians, 


his own nation, being annihilated, he abandoned the: 
town to its present ruler and escaped by the river. The 
Albanians, who composed chiefly the invading army, 
destroyed by fire and the sword a great portion of what 
had yet been saved. The palace has not one room re- 
maining; its outer wall only stands to show its extent. 
The population at the breaking out of the plague was 
eighty thousand ; fifty thousand died of the disease alone. 
Bagdad is now as wretched and fallen in its appearance 
as St. Jean d’Acre. War and pestilence have walked 
unchecked through the dominions of the Tutk; may we 
not read in this a judgment against the power of Ma- 


homed, which surely must fall, dwindled to a shadow — 


as it now is? ~ 5 
The present pasha was Governor of Aleppo, and being 
appointed to the pashalic of Bagdad, came with an 


army of seven thousand men to unseat the actual ruler, _ 


who with true Turkish spirit refused to abdicate. Ali 
Pasha has been in Trieste ; 0, having visited Frangistan, 
is very much of a reformer, even to wearing the dress of 


the new Turkish army. His love for wine, I hear, is _ 


particularly distinguished ; but he is unfortunately not 
able to command his troops, who are the most unruly 
monsters that I ever heard of;—they plunder in open 
day, and frequently extort money from passengers on 
condition that they may be spared from death or mutila- 
tion. A youth of twenty years of age, who is now under 
the refuge of this roof, was not many days ago walking 


quietly through the streets, when a knot of these rofians . 


stopped him, and desired him to fall upon his knees, that 
he might have his head cut off. He naturally objectéd 
to this dangerous mode of amusement ; but, resolved upon 
pursuing their humour, the’ soldiers would listen to no 
remonstrance. Their victim resisted, and calling for 
assistance, attracted a shopkeeper, who endeavoured to 
appease his persecutors. “ What will you give to save 
his head ?”” asked the soldiers. The: merchant, ¥ think, 
named a sum which was not deemed satisfactory; the 
devoted head was bargained for as if it had been a piece 


of merchandise—the sum offered was not considered suf- - 


ficient to save it; the matter therefore was compromised, 
and the boy was altowed to depart with the loss of his 
hand. He held it out, and receiving one cut, ran with it 
dangling from his wrist, to beg assistanee and shelter 
here. He is recovering very fast. 4 


Two women have come into sanetuary also, under the 


fear of being converted to Islamism by such a process as 
was adopted towards the Sabine dames, and which pre- 
vailed, as I have observed, in Tiberias > they have as yet 
been saved. Such adventures as these, I am told, are 
very frequent: several others have occurred during the 
short time that I have been in the city. A boy took re- 
fuge at the residency to avoid a similar fate to that 
threatened the Christian maidens, and being smuggled 
on board a boat bound for Bussorah during the night, 
escaped from his persecution. ; 

A feeble ruler at the head of an arbitrary government, 
with a lawless soldiery, is indeed a fearful arrangement. 
The pasha’s notorious namesake of Janina would be pre- 
ferable, for he would suffer no interferenee with his pri- 
vilege of cutting and maiming. There it seems to be a 


- gencral amusement. It is a great blessing that the Eng- 


lish name is respected in the midst of the anarchy. 
Colonel Taylor, who has been some years envoy in 
Turkish Arabia, is so eminently distinguished for his 
Oriental learning, his deep knowledge of the customs of 
the East, and his skill in its diplomacy, that he com- 
mands the esteem, and — may say the obedience, of 
every class in the eity, or tribe of Arabs within the joris- 
diction of the pashalic. His name has been sufficient 
to ensure a safe passage to travellers during the wildest 
times. 

The city of Bagdad is well known : travellers have for 
many years lamented its decay. I seem to have arrived 
at the consummation nearly of its wretehedness; it never 
can recover from the blow that it has within the last two 
years received. Abd-ul-Kerim in conversation declared, 
although it is his native city, that the gilding and orna- 


ments of one in Damascus woukd’ purchase a whole 


street in Bagdad. This observation will serve to scttle 
the comparative wealth of the two cities. There are 


gardens within and without the walls, Eastern gardens ~ 


at the best are but poor places; these are generally com- 
posed of date trees, with a few oranges and citrons, but 
flowers are seldom to be seen. é 
May 2d.—The incfeave of the river has rendered it 
necessary to remove the bridge. ‘Phe faee of the stream 
is now enlivened by the perpetudl twist of the singular 
circular boats that ply in great numbers across, The 
passengers, squcezed us closely as possible together in 
them, louk as if they had been packed in baskets “and 


launched to the merey of the current. Notwithstanding - 


the velocity of the stream, they make the passage in a 
very short time. : 

In the cool of the evening I have sometimes walked 
to the coffee-houses that overhang the stream, and from 
their windows enjoyed the fresh air and admired the 
animation of the scene. The mapner of constructing 
the round boats is well known: they are managed gene- 
rally by two men, although I have seen three, two push- 
ing against the set of the current, while the third paddles 
more gently in the opposite way, I am inelined to 


think when observing these black tubs, other 
_ form of boat would answer the purpose. Tho ‘Tigris, 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


- which the Arabs call “ Dijilah,” is 80 rapid in the centre, 
that a long vessel would be thurried down to too great a 
length before it could reach thé stiller water of the sides, 

_ and a long track would be necessary. Thg Arabs most 
generally call this river “ El Shat,” or “ The River.” In 
Dijilah the learned see a simple corruption from the Hid- 
dekel of scripture. ; 


~The siver is still rising, and there are whispers of the | 


possibility of an inundation. Some showers have fallen. 
Although not very usual in the month of May, it is ex- 
ccedingly hot in the day time; but at night, as the habit 
isto sleep on the roof, with heaven for a canopy, the 
richest that can be conceived, it is cool and agreeable. 
The roofs of the houses are divided, and have large para- 
pets between them. Carpets are carried up in the even- 
ing: the females occupy the roof of their portion, while 
the men rest above that which is inhabited by them. I 
have hired two mules to take me to Babylon, and in 
three or four days shall set out. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Expedition to Babylon commenced—Embark in a confa—Leave 
‘ .-Mistaken for a Turk—Dinner in the tent—Hassan and the 
wonders of Frangistan—Grinding corn—Plaintive song. 
May 5th.—At six this morning I mounted my mule, 
and,- accompanied by Hassan and a sturdy muleteer, 
commenced my expedition to Babylon: The Arabs have 
an idea that it is devotion that leads European travellers 
to wander over the Desert to the ruins of Babel ; for they 
cannot conceive, nor am I surprised at it, the possibility 
of a rational being led only by curiosity to so. great a 
distance. 


* ~. The Tigris was so swollen that the bridge of boats 


could not be thrown across. We embarked therefore in 
@ “confa,” the name of the circular beat, in company 
with six men, a woman and two mules, closely packed 
together in a basket of about four feet in diameter. We 
crept along the walls of the city for some distance, and 
then shooting into the middle of the stream, wound away 
ata great rate, and in about twenty minutes landed on 
the opposite side a long way below the point from which 
we had set out. 

In very humble state, riding over my saddle-bags, fol- 
lowed by Hassan, and preceded by Abdalla, who was on 
foot armed with a smal! stick having a tremendous knob 
at the end of iit, I wound through the crowded streets of 
the Arab city of Bagdad. The last year’s inundation of 
the river had washed down all the houses on its banks, 
and in many parts of it had penetrated to the very cen- 
tre, where its ravages were still visible. The plague too 
had depopulated this side nearly, as it had done the 
other; yet from the great concourse of Arabs, this being 
the quarter where the caravans and all connected with 
them rest, the streets were more thronged, and more 
business seemed stirring than.in the opposite side. I 
met several of my old fellow-travellers from Damascus 
wandering about in fine dresses and rich pipes from that 
famous city. They-were glad to see me, and, surprised 
at my want of escort, fancied I had been plundered in 
the neighbourhood. They crowded anxiously about to 
question me of the adventure, and, I thought, looked as 
if the robbing had been rather a good juke. 

This reminded me, however, of the possibility of such 
a risk, and I took one as a:guide to the house of Abd-ul- 
Kerim, who had been so kind in my former journey, to 
~ ask his assistance. He was not at home; but my guide 

insisted upon my going to an Arab coffee-house until I 
could procure a protector. I soon reached the best in 
the town, which, happening to be quite full, gave one of 
the most amusing pictures possible. The Arabs were 
_lounging in all directions, but with the utmost solemnity ; 
some were in conversation, but scarcely above a whisper, 


- the bubbling of the Narguile being the only continued 


sound. 

"I had not been long among the group when I was dis- 
covered by Suleiman, who hastened towards me with the 
utmost delight, led me to a narrow wooden bench, upon 
which I was compelled to sit cross-legged in a line of 
Arabs, ordered me a pipe and a cup of coffee, and with 
the most magnificent air putting a few copper pieces into 
the hands of the cup-bearer, desired him to repeat the 
ceremony as often as I wished. Notwithstanding my 
appearance as a foreigner and a Frank, which I could 
not disguise, I was not in the least annoyed by the curi- 
osity even of the Arabs. Nothing could surpass the 
politeness of their manners: their bearing towards me 
would have given me an idea that they had taken me 
for an Arab, if I had not known that to have been im. 
possible. 

By the time I had finished two pipes and had become 
tired enough of my position, one of my Arab friends re- 
farned to acquaint me that he had been successful in 
finding a guide who would go with me to Babel if I 
would reward him handsomely. I at once named a 
hundred piastres, and they all exclaimed that will do; 
let us go—he will be at a coffee-house at the end of the 
town.” 

It was now about two o'clock, and I found my des- 
tined fellow-traveller ready to set out, armed with a 
hatchet, a club, and a matchlock. I knew his face; he 
was one of the caravan from Damascus, an active, good- 


~ “humoured-looking fellow: I soon settled the affair by 


paying my promised reward before we started; but as 
Arabs are never content with what they receive, I agreed 
to give a present on my return if we parted good friends. 
He kissed all the men among whom we were, who seem- 
ed, from the noise they made about the “ buxees” he was 
to receive on our return, to have come on purpuse to fix 
me by their clamour if I felt at all backward. 


At length we set off, a party of four, resembling pil. 
grims in the sobricty of our march, ou some painful . 


penance. We were soon out of the walls of the city, and 


passing two tombs on a little rising ground, one of them — 


drawn over their heads, I dismounted and took up my 
position on the left of their line, which was the nearest 
point to the water, and desired my Arab to hail the boat- 
men. This he did with.so much authority, that the 


, grim waterman suspected a more than ordinary passen- 
' ger; and unfortunately my legs were so awkwardly stuck 


out, and,compared to those eround me, were so white, 
that he exclaimed, “ Hu Frangi!—A Frank!” and so 


| gave me up to the anxious curiosity of my wet neigh- 


bours. “Who is a Frank, you father of a. basket?” 
shouted Hassan, ever ready in my defence ; “ bring your 
vessel to shore immediately.” “What will you pay?” 
cried the boatman, drawing a little closer. “ You stall 
see when we reach the other side.” “ Fifty piastres” he 
then demanded, paddling further out from the shore. 
This exorbitant sum drew all the expectant passengers 
about me, speculating, I have no doubt, upon getting a 


“passage at my expense, I resisted, however, and gave 


rise to.a tremendous uproar, in which the abuse. that 
passed on either side was horrible. At length I endea- 
voured to reconcile matters, and offered to pay thrice as 
much for each of my party as any one else paid: this 
was hailed on my side as a liberal offer, and I found I 
was drawing to my service several volunteers who were 
traveling the same road, and who meant to assist the 
boatman in his extortion by being numbered in my suite. 
This was worse than ever: so I loudly declared [ would 
give no more than fifteen piastres; and- added, to give 
weight to my determination, that Ali Pasha had given 
me his firmaun, and to him should I make known the 
insolence of the boatmen. 

This was an unfortunate speech, and turned the whole 
party against me, who with one voice abused my protec- 
tor the Pasha of Bagdad, and his protégé, myself, in the 
most unmeasured manner, committing the representative 
of the caliphs, and all his forefathers, to eternal flames, 
and calling down curses on the unbelieving Franks 
throughout the world, particularly on the arch-infidel who 
had dared to set up the pasha against the boatmen of 
Bagdad. It was impossible to check the clamour; su I 


withdrew to my wet bank, resolved patiently to await the - 


issue. 
It was still blowing and raining tremendously, and the 
loud arguments did not abate; I had resolved to give no 


| more, and to speak no more, but had great difficulty to 


bring Hassan tomy way of thinking, who, enraged at 
some reflections on his country, was unwilling to give 
up the species of retort at which the Arabs are so fluent. 
He had been discovered as an Egyptian from some pe- 
culiarity in his pronunciation. The storm of voices at last 
subsided, and the boatmen agreed to take my whole party 
over for fifteen piastres, on condition that I should pay 
beforehand. To this I readily agreed; and, after a most 
minute scratiny of the money, dripping wet, and covered 
with mud, for the bank had gradually given way to the 
waters, we scrambled into the little tub about which we 
we had had so much altercation. It was as full as it 
could hold: my saddle-bags had yet escaped a wetting, 
but just as we neared the opposite bank, the mules, 
anxious tv move on, endeavoured to leap out, and missing 
the grouni, floundered into the stream : away went the 
bags in fall swing down the river, while I was assailed 
by volunteers to save them, who underbid each other for 
a reward with as much emulation as buyers at an auction 
rise in their prices. I had now another battle to fight: 
—wmy clothes were at last rescued, and I once more 
jogged on my pilgrimage. ; 

It was now so late that there was no possibility of 
gaining the nearest khan, and my Arab guide, Abd-ul- 
Azee, proposed that we should leave the track, and spend 
the night in a Bedouin camp, to which he would introduce 
ts. I was delighted at any means of rest, and readily 
assented. I had a capacious pair of Turkish trowsers 
on, that by good management I had yet kept dry, and 
in passing over a causeway through a species of lake, 
consoling myself with the notion that I should at least be 
comfortable in them during the night, I had begun to 
tuck them well up, when my mule missed her footing, 
and bringing half the bank with her, tambled head fore- 
most into the water, and I found myself, after I was dis- 
engaged frum my awkward beast, up to my waist. A 
loud laugh hailed this exhibition, but no assistance. 

I have often had occasion to know that the Arabs think 
every dilemma a good joke, and that to offer help in an 
accident would detract too much from the manhood of 
the sufferer. ; 

We pursued our journey nearly parallel to the Tigris, 
the minarets and cupolas of Bagdad rising on our left 
hand; and before sunset fell in with a small party of 
travellers from Hillah, who had established themselves 
for the night, on a patch of comparatively dry ground, 
under the lee of a little thicket. They had just begun 
to make coffee, and I dismounted and squatted with my 
party round the fire they had kindled. ‘They were ex- 
cessively civil and hospitable, and handed coffce first to 
the strangers; the pipe then went round the circle, dnd 
when we had all smoked, we rose, exchanged the usual 
blessings, and continued our route. 

In half an hour we reached an encampment of Arabs, 
consisting of two rows of tents with a broad street be- 
tween them, and situated rather in a hollow; the women 


‘ were bringing in wood, while the cattle and flocks were 


drawing towards their resting-places. Sunset is always 
a busy scene in a shepherd’s life, and the Arabs of this 
camp were only shepherds, merely grazed their herds 
where they best could, belonged to none of the great 
tribes, nor possessed any riches. The only animals of 
burthen I saw were asses, to which my guide pointed 
with some contempt when I questioned him about my 
future hosts. We pulled up at a miserable little tent 
which was dripping wet, and without ceremony sat 
down at the door; an old woman sat in the middle of it, 
while a girl of about sixteen years old was preparing 
cakes near her. 

The poor girl was so thinly and miserably clad that I 
had some scruples about remaining to: benefit by their 


said to be to the memory of Zobeid, the wife of H 
el-Raschid, we stood again in the Desert. We had 
scarcely got out of sight of the gate, when rain fell most 
piteously, accompanied hy violent thunder and lightning. 
We had now no alternative but to proceed. The river 
had overflowed its banks, and the country we were ap- 
proaching seemed one sheet of water. 

In three hours we came to a spot where the waters 
joined, and found a confa plying over it, that had been 
carried from the Tigris. Its owners had monopolised 
the ferry, and at least fifty people were waiting for a pas- 
sage. They were seated in a line under the Ice of a 
bank of mud about three feet high, with their cloaks 


hospitality, Abd-ul-Azce, however, in an authoritative 
manner desired me to sit still, and commenced deli- 
berately to prepare his pipe. ‘The women took no notice 
of us, nor seemed the Jeast struck by an appearance of’ 
novelty that we certainly must have had; they retained 
that perfect self-possession so striking in the Arabs, who, 
either from great politeness or indifference, never, until 
encouraged, show the least curiosity regarding their 
guests.” 

When the master of the tent, a handsome young man, 
made his appearance, he bade us welcome with great 
kindness, and ordered a fire to be lit on the lee side of it. 
We soon had a blaze, and began to dry our clothes. I 

2 


took off the trousers I have already mentioned, and had 
spread them out with great“innocence over the flame, 
when I heard whispering among my host and his friends 
that seemed to relate to me, in which the words “Toorki” 
and “Frangi” were chiefly distinguishable. At length 
they approached, and laying hands on my trousers, 


turned them over and over, looking steadfastly at me, . 


apparently not the least pleased. Hassan perceived the 
dilemma, and immediately came to my aid: “ Cannot a 
Frank wear the trousers of a Turk?” said he; “ hold 
them near the fire.” This ‘produced an eclaircissement, 
and they were delighted to find that I was not a Turk 
when I had cast my skin. “Had you been one,” said 
an Arab, “you might have slept here on the ground, 
perhaps; but you should have had no fire nor food: you 
-will eat now, however,” he continued ; and called with a 
loud voice for “ Zemzem,” the old crone that I had seen 
sitting in the middle of the tent: in an instant dinner 
was before us; a bowl of sweet milk, a bowl of sour 


" milk, and a bowl of butter. The little girl then brought 


a bundle of flat cakes, and, throwing them on the ground 
with an air of great kindness, disappeared to bake more. 

We set to work in good earnest,—all hands tearing 
away at the bread, and splashing in the milk-bowls, till 
we very soon cleared them; the women carried them 
away,and thea came my turn to entertain. Hassan 
made coffee, and my party, as usual, increased; and we 
talked of the wonders of Frangistan until I sunk to sleep. 
Hassan, who was my interpreter, had much to do to per- 
suade my listeners to believe half of that which he re- 
peated to them. It is, after all, no slight disadvantage to 
be the greatest traveller in the company; I am afraid 
that among the wisest he is held in some suspicion, and 
I was not surprised therefore that my uncivilised friends 
should have doubted my narrations. They attended to 
them nevertheless with great interest, and, as the rain 
had ceased, we formed a pleasant group round the crack- 
ling fire. 

The women in the neighbouring tents were grinding 
corn, and the dull sound of the stones was neither dis- 
agreeable nor unsuited to the scene. They accompanied 
the labour with the most plaintive song I ever heard ; it 
was almost a moan ; and it seemed as if they sung in 
concert, they kept so admirably together. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Khan of Awazee—Robbery of a village by Arab soldiers—Ex- 
hilarating effect of coffee in the Desert—An alarm—Proposal 
to join a band of thieves—A maneuvre—Sites of former 
cities—Khan of Secunderia—Arrival of the young sheikh of 
the Azael Arabs—His herald—The sheikh himself and his 
retinue—Conversation with him—A Laureat song—The 
singer's reward—Arrival of my former companions the thieves 
—Persians on their way to Meshed Ali with a corpse—Price 
of an escort from the sheikh—Party of horse-dealers. 


At daylight we set out, having made a present to my’ 


host for his hospitality. Returning to the regular track 
from which we had been obliged the night before to 
deviate, we found a perfect desert; and about seven 
o’clock came within sight of a small village, in which 
there was a khan, called “ Awazee.”” As we were seen 
approaching, the people gathered upon the surrounding 
mounds,—for it stood above the plain, and had a species 
of defence round it that may once have been a mud wall 
—and hallooed and screeched in a most earnest manner. 
None of my party could understand the meaning of this; 
but as we occasionally fancied we distinguished the word 


: “robbers,” and as we were still far off, we suspected some- 
thing in the way of a skirmish awaited us, aud that see- 


ing the train of a knight errand approach, the beleaguered 
city was anxious to learn to which party we proposed to 
give succour. 

Our sorry figures, as we shuffled along upon jaded 
mules, could hardly have promised much. It was some- 
thing however to be hailed with anxiety, as we found on 
coming nearer was really the case. A miserable heap 
of mud huts composed the village; the people looked 
wretched in the extreme, and were collected at the en- 
trance of the only street. There was a general moan on 
our arrival; and, when I reached the khan, the sheikh 
told me the cause of it. Three Arab soldiers of the 
Pasha of Bagdad, on their way to Hillah, had lodged in 
the village last night, and robbed from the people who 
had sheltered them, some clothes, and two hundred and 
twenty piasters, about two pounds. The theft was not 
discovered till a little after their departure, which took 
place an hour before we arrived. 

From the general sensution created by this loss, I 
should imagine there was no more money in the village. 
The khan was very filthy, and the fleas were in such 
number on the ground that I could not remain in it, but 
sat under the shade of the outer wall, in a small terrace, 
in one corner of which was a little fire-place where the 
attendant on the khan is usually engaged in making 
coffee from daylight to evening. 

We soon received our little cups, and were suddenly 
refreshed. It is astonishing what effect the smallest por- 
tion of the strong coffee made by the Arabs has; no 
greater stimulus is required in the longest and most 
arduous journeys. It is universal throughout the East, 
but more used by the Arabs of the desert than by any 
other class; they will often go without food for twenty- 
four hours if they can but have recourse to the little dram 
of coffee, which, from the small compass in which they 
carry the apparatus, and the readiness with which it is 
made, they can always command. I can vouch for both 
its strengthening and exhilarating effect; it answers 
these purposes better than I can conceive it possible a 
dram of spirits could do to those who indulge in it. Our 
breakfast consisted of very good cakes and fresh milk, 
with exceedingly fine dates; my clothes and saddle-bags 
were hung out to dry while we rested, and in about two 
hours we set off once more, It was now extremely hot, 
and there was not even a blade of grass to relieve the in- 
tense glare of the plain. The eye was as usual cheated 
with the appearance of water. 

About two hours from Khan el Awazee, there is a nar- 
row stream, the sides of which are green ; we found here 
three men lying asleep upon a bridge that crossed it; 
we passed them, and dismounted at the opposite side to 
drink and wash. ‘The water was low, and we were sit- 
ting close to its edge, not able to see what was going on 
above the bunk, when I heard some voices in dispute, and 
in jumping up perceived the three sleepers, who had 
evidently had one eye awake, in difference about the ap. 
propriation of our mules: they had fastened their cloaks 
and matchlocks on them, and were just going to jump 
into the saddles, when I gave the alarm, and we forth. 
with flew to the rescue. My Arab protector rushed up 
to one of the men, pulled him rather roughly away, and, 


throwing his cloak upon the ground, called out to me 
“ Mount and be off,” and 1 lost no time in getting 
my-seat. One of the strangers called out to his ¢om. 
rades, “ El oalad !” (a child?) “ desist;” and repeati 
“Salaam aleikoum, each kissed my guide Abd-ul. 

and waved with an air of condescension to me to be off 
if 1 pleased. : 

When some explanation took place, the tallest of the 
three men, who was a reckless, bold-looking fellow, 
addressed me very good-humouredly, saying, “ Don't be 
afraid; you shall not be robbed, for you are under the 
protection of an Arab; we will go with you to Hillah 
and nobody shall molest you, but we shall rob every Fy 
else we meet upon the road. I saw no advantage in 
making any objection to this arrangement, although [ 
felt little inclination for the life of a highwayman in the 
Desert, and in case of a struggle I could not very easily 
preserve a neutrality. On we went, however, and I 
learnt very soon what I had at once suspected, that my 
new friends were the thieves of the night before in the yil. 
lage I had breakfasted in : there was no faith to be placed 
in men who had 80 recently forgotten the Arab honour, and 
abused the hospitality of the poor people who had lodged 
them; so I kept a jealous eye on their proceedings, 
They were well armed with hatchets, clubs, and match. 
locks, while the tallest wore a sword: one of them wag 
very lame, and his companions begged me to let him ride 
behind Hassan; I did not like this plan, but, as they were 
vety earnest, I gave permission, and recommended that 
they should all tie their matchlocks to my mule. 
took advantage of my proposal, and, having thus over. 
.reached them, I told Hassan to get his animal gradually 
into a fast trot: we both succeeded in this mancuvre, 
and in half an hour, in spite of their shouting and run. 
ning, we got completely away from them. 

About two in the day we arrived at the “Khan ef 
Beer,” and behind a mound near the village, after some 
dispute upon the subject, dismounted our lame robber, 
and left him-in charge of the arms we had borne off. We 
did not enter this khan, which had nothing inviting in it, 
but rode on for Secunderia, about three hours further. 
On the road we met several travellers, who saluted us 
with the “ salaam aleikoum,” and passed quickly on. 

We passed over many loose and broken bricks, and 
occasionally mounds that spoke of the sites of former 
cities; they must have been both numerous and large, 
and must have rendered the island fertile and populous, 
which is now miserably waste and desolate. 

It was just five o’clock when we entered the khan of 
Secunderia. This was very neat and clean, and a few 
travellers were lounging on the terrace round its outer 
wall. It was a large square with a very high wall, having 
one strong gate to enter by. In the middle of the square 
were two platforms divided by a narrow passage; they 
were about four fect high, built of bricks welt plastered 
over with white cement. On one of them was a sentry- 
box-looking machine for the faithful to bow down to, 
when at their prayers. It was the Kebla, and indicated 
the direction of Mecca. Round the court were an amazing 
number of recesses, the resting-places of travellers, and 
at the angles were inner courts where the beasts of 
burthen and their loads were lodged. 

I spread my carpet on the outer terrace, and was sip- 
ping my coffee, when a cloud of dust on the road towards 
Babylon roused all the loungers of the khan into activity. 
It was the young sheikh of the Azael Arabs, who had 
just been appointed to the chieftainship “of the tribe in 
room of his father, who had grown too old to be of any 
use, and had been consequently superseded by the Pasha 
of Bagdad, obliged in fact to abdicate in favour of his 
son: a very necessary measure when the hereditary 
sheikh loses the energy requisite to maintain authority 
over so wild a crew. 

The first of the party that made his entrée puzzled me 
very much. He rode upon a mule laden with bags, over 
which was thrown a very handsome Persian carpet. He 
was dressed in the costume of an Arab merchant, and 
was so fair that I took him for an European. He hada 
broad florid face, and a pair of light blue eyes, with 
auburn beard and moustaches. He winked and nodded 
to me as he rode past in rather a familiar manner. When 
he had dismounted and lodged his baggage, he had, as 
he walked about, still more the air of a countryman ; and 
observing that, notwithstanding his winks and nods, he 
rather avoided me, | had begun to frame a mystery re- 
garding him, to the solution of which I looked forward 
with some interest. 

At length the main body, consisting of about three 


hundred horsemen, drew near; the young sheikh, ac- 


companied by his treasurer, in the midst of them. They 
were all well-mounted, and the chief rode a gray mare, 
the most beautiful creature I ever beheld; she was lightly 
bitted, and had on an uncommonly small saddle, not un- 
like an English hussar saddle, covered with purple velvet. 
The horsemen were completely armed, and spread over 
the plain, winding and galloping their active horses, and 
tilting at each other with their spears. It was perfectly 
an Arabian scene; all was desert around, and nothing 
could be more wild or picturesque than the groups formed 
in the little khan of Secunderia, when in a moment from 
the most perfect quiet all was noise and uproar, the 
jingle of arms, neighing of horses, and shouting of the 
riders. 

After a cup of coffee or two, the sheikh perceiving my 
mules, and hearing they belonged to a Frank, for the 
Arabs soon found me out, sent to beg that I would visit 
him. I was not long in obeying, and, after first saluta- 
tions, sat‘down on a corner of his carpet, and drank the 
never failing cup of coffee. He was a very intelligent 
looking mild young man ; his dress was little better than. 
that of the commonest of his attendants; but there was 
much grace in his manners, and great natural politeness 
in his way of putting questions to me and managing the 
conversation. “You are welcome,” said he; “ I sup- 
pose you are on your way to Babel; all your country- 
men go there.” I replied that I was. “Good! and you 
will pray at the Tower of Nimrod—Birz-el-Nimrood ; it 
is a long way from Frangistan.” His attendants, pat- 
ticularly the old treasurer, smiled and hummed in appro 
bation of what he said. “Are you not armed?” asked 
the sheikh, observing that I was without a sword. “ No,” 
I replied, “I trust ‘for protection to the Arab who ac 
companies me.” “ Wullah!” cried the chief; while the 
treasurer exclaimed, “God is great, wonderful! and the 
Arabs are not to be distrusted.” : 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of my 
fair friend, who jumped upon the terrace, and squatted 
down behind me, leaning with his back against the wall, 
All were immediately silent, as if in expectation of some+ 
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thing; I was not long in suspense. Placing his hand 
behind his ears, and pushing his turban a little off his 
forehead, he commenced the most discordant yell I ever 
heard, to which every one listened with delight; it took 
me so completely by surprise that I had some difficulty 
to preserve good manners. The song, for it must, I 
fancy, be so called, appeared to be extempore, and cele- 
brated the elevation of the young sheikh ; the words were 
ingeniously transposed throughout the composition, but 
the matter always seemed the same: the burthen ran, 
that it was a glorious day for Secunderia, “the sheikh 
comes here to-day, to-day, to-day, ilioum, ilioum, ilioum!” 
* At length he worked himself to such a pitch, that I 
feared he would break a blood-vessel. He shook from 
head to foot, his eyes seemed starting from their sockets; 
the hands, being still behind his ears, fairly knocked off 
his turban, while his throat was swelled to a fearful de- 
I never can forget the awful shake of the last 
“jlioum !” it had an amazing effect upon the whole party. 
“Good, good, wonderful ! God is great !” cried every one; 
this was but encouragement to the singer to strain away. 
On he shouted, till the treasurer, fairly conquered, tore a 
handsome shawl from his own head, and threw it in 
ecstasy at the feet of the singer, calling in rapture, 
“Cease, cease, I can stand no more.” From a different 
feeling, my relief at the conclusion was even greater than 
that experienced by the khasnadar; a thousand knife. 
inders could not so have set my teeth on edge. A 
great crowd had collected round us during the exhibition, 
which no one had had leisure to notice. When it was 
over, however, they. stepped forward one by one, to do 
homage to the chief. He rose and embraced each, while 
the subject in a graceful manner kissed his shoulders. 
Among the new arrivals at his divan were my three 
companions the thieves. I was a little startled at see- 
ing them once again, not quite liking to pass the night 
in their society, for I had learned from the treasurer that 
the sheikh and his party were not to remain in the khan 
beyond another hour. A few Persians had arrived also, 
on their way to Meshed Ali, with a corpse; it being a 
common thing to bury the bodies of the faithful of the 


~ §heeah sect in that sacred place. We had indeed a most 


motley group. 

I rose to retire, when the treasurer, whispering to Has- 
san, asked if I was not afraid to continue my journey 
alone; saying witha wink, “ Tell him he will be robbed.” 
Hassan was proof, however, and recommended me to hold 
out. 1 declared that I placed implicit trust in the Arabs. 
He now, however, had his own interests to promote; and 
shaking his head said, “That is all very fine, but take 
an escort from the sheikh ;” and then creeping closer to 
me, said in my ears, “it will only cost you a hundred 
dollars.” I laughed, and, pointing to my mules, replied, 
“ That is ten times more than all my property is worth ; 
thank you, it will cost me less to be robbed.” “ Wonder- 
ful!” said he, “Frangies must have their own way.” 
“What have you got in your bags?” said an old man, 
who, from his anxiety to join in the conversation, was 
probably destined to command my proposed escort. 
“They are empty,” was my answer, “ and meant to bring 
back bricks from Babel.” “Wullah! Billah!” cried 
every one who heard, for our conversation had now be- 
come more general. 

If they doubted my sanity before, when I preferred the 
chance of being robbed to purchasing protection, they 
seemed perfectly convinced that I was out of my senses 
now. The old treasurer gazed at me in silence, and I 
thought with some compassion too; but made no attempt 
to continue the conversation, and I was nothing loth to 
retire from the presence. 

I withdrew to another terrace, where very soon Has- 
san, Abd-ul-Azee, Abdullah, and myself, were employed 
in the despatch of a large bowl of rice and milk, around 
which we squatted, a grotesque quartette,a Frank, an 
Egyptian, an Arab, and a Persian, which I now learnt my 
muleteer was. We were soon joined by a party of horse- 
dealers, one of whom had been in Bombay: perceiving 
that I was a stranger, he accosted me in Hindoostanee, 
and took occasion to boast to those around him of his 
great travels, and fairly astonished the natives by describ- 
ing the carriages and houses of the Frangies in India, 
and above all the elephants. 

It was quite dark, and the traveller’s drowsy tale soon 
sent me to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The khan deserted—Night on the terraces—The light-coloured 
singer—The thieves again—Once more installed as a com- 
panion of robbers— Arab ferocity—Travellers in danger—Khan 
of Mahewil—Garden of dates and p Breakfast— 
Strolling mountebanks—The thieves’ success—The Mujellibie 
—Approach to Babylon—Preparations for entering Hillah— 
Pleasant retreat—Courteous gardener—Perplexing conversa- 
tion—Breadth of the Euphrates—Governor of Hillah and his 
court—Female water-carriers—Unconscious betrayal of myself 
&s a Frank—My letters of introduction—A reverend scribe. 


When I awoke, Secunderia was once more a desert. 
The sheikh and his party had departed for Bagdad; the 
horse dealers had taken advantage of the escort, and had 
gone also. I moved to the interior of the khan, of which 
my party became the only occupants; the dead body 
and its escort being in an open space in the centre of the 
village, I was glad to miss the thieves, who were, I 
doubt not, on a profitable pursuit among the huts of the 
Villagers. 

The large door of the khan had two tremendous bolts 
to it, which we fastened; and, spreading our carpets on 
One of the terraces in the centre, passed a cool night be- 
neath as bright a moon and clear a sky as I ever beheld. 

who are unable to sleep with a light in their room, 

will know what it is to have a full moon immediately 

over head when resting in the open air. It matters little, 

however, what obstacles a traveller over the desert may 

meet, they never can deprive him of sleep; for that will 

Come, even at times when it would be more prudent that 
should remain awake. 

Theard from Hassan, who had made the acquaintance of 
the light-coloured singer, that he was a native of Mous- 
Bole on the Tigris, the neighbourhood of which the Arabs 
now call “ Ninuwah ;” a strong corroboration of the 
identity of the mounds around with ancient Nineveh. 
The birth place of the follower of the young sheikh is 
near the site of that celebrated city, which seems to be 
fertile in gentlemen of the profession of the one J am 
Writing about. He had an air of effeminacy about him, 
that, as I saw him nearer, became absolutely disgusting, 
and seemed little fit for the scene in which I met him. 


His beard was dyed to an auburn colour, his hands and. 


fect were stained pink, in the manner of Eastern women. 


I cannnot mére than hint at the other office he filled 
about his employer’s person, 

May 7th.—I meant to have started some hours before 
daylight, but sleep had so fastened on myself and my 
party, that it was just beginning to dawn when we 
mounted our mules and rode out of the khan; I did not 
observe the thieves, and the party that conducted the 
corpse to Meshed Ali had Jong ago set forth. 


We had not been an hour on the road, howevor, when. 
_once more we were joined by my persevering fellow- 


travellers. They were lying on the ground with their 


heads under cover of the low shrubs that are common‘ 
’ throughout the desert. They now formed a party of four, 


having recruited a very worthy member at Secunderia; 


and sprang up so hastily on hearing the tramp of the 


mules, that they must have been on the look-out for a 
prize. They approached me with smiles, and reassured 
me of their friendship; while one of them jingled a 
leathern purse that seemed full of piastres, and said 
laughing, “ This is all the beggarly fellows had;” and 
then told with great glee the manner in which they had 
frightened the protectors of the dead body, and obtained 
from them one hundred piastres to save it from plunder, 
for they did not scruple to levy contributions on the 
dead as well as on the living. 


I was once more, therefore, installed as a companion 


of a band of robbers. There were no less than eight 
people with the corpse, armed up to the throat; yet, 
although double the number of the rogues, they did 
not venture to defend themselves. It is a serious matter 
indeed to come to blows with any of a tribe of Bedouins: 


the law of revenge is sure and terrible; and, though the : 


attacking party may be conquered at the time, the death 
of one of them would entail certain destruction on those 
who might be bold enough to resist the plunder of their 
propetty and persons. 

A short time before I arrived at Bagdad, a party of 
Arabs, consisting of five or six, entered the town in 
broad day for the avowed purpose of retaliating on some 
unhappy people who in a journey had shown more valour 
than discretion: they found the house, and entering put 
the whole family to death ; then, rushing out with shouts 
of triumph, displayed their bloody weapons in the crowd- 
ed streets, and passed unmolested to their tents. 

The thieves had set out a little before the Persian pro- 
cession, and had stopped it not very far from the khan. 
As some hors had now passed, however, we were not 
likely to overtake them ; there was no alternative -but to 
make the most of the company we had taken up with, 
and proceed in good humour together. 

A lite beyond Secunderia we saw a mound of loose 
bricks, similar to those we passed before, but larger, and 
pointing more to our approach to Babylon. We had not 
long passed it when the keen eyes of my banditti ob- 
served some travellers rising on the horizon as vessels 
do at sea. As we drew nearer, the principal among 
them turned to me and said, with more consideration 
than I expected, “ We will rob these people, but you 
would not, perhaps, care to witness it; so peace be to 
you!” ‘They dropped behind in order to way-lay them, 
and left us to continue our journey; we met the victims 
in less than a quarter of an hour, they were of equal 
number with the thieves, and armed with swords and 
matchlocks, fine stout-looking men, and I was in hopes 
that each of my friends would catch a Tartar. On 
meeting, they accosted us, and, asking where we had 
come from, hoped we had been unmolested ; then, in a 
most courteous manner, looking a little suspiciously at 
us, “ Are there any Arabs on the road ?” they continued. 
They were not Bedouin Arabs themselves, but natives of 
some town on the Euphrates, bound for Bagdad. They 
must have seen the Persians in the morning, and learnt 
from them that they had been robbed. 

I thought it would be playing false to my companions 
to warn them directly what they were to expect, but 
compromised the matter by bidding them look ahead: 
the thieves were just visible; they saw them, and, seem- 
ing to understand, altered their course and stood in such 
a manner as to avoid any attack from the party they had 
noticed. The Arabs, however, were not to be out-ma- 
neuvred, and changed their direction accordingly. I 
watched for some time, in hopes to sce a little tourna- 
ment; but my guide declared it was of no use to wait, 
for they would not fight. 

I pushed on, and in an hour more reached the khan of 
Mahewil. On entering the village we had a little enter- 
tainment in a race among the women to intercept us; 
they were the least feminine dames I had ever seen, and, 
drawing up their long blue shifts, strode along at a most 
awful rate: the baskets they bore on their heads an. 
nounced a peaceable intention, or I should have been 
under some apprehension. 

. Ientered a little garden of date trees and pomegranates 
beyond the khan, preferring the shelter I found among 
them, to the dirty resting place the latter afforded. There 
was a stream not far from the garden, and the pome- 
granate trees were thick with their lively scarlet blos- 
soms. I soon had an admirable breakfast of buttermilk 
and bread, which the trarnping shepherdusses had brought 
to sell. There was much difficulty in drinking the milk 
at first, for it was contained in small skins so dirty, that, 
accustomed as I am to every description of fure and 
manner of serving it, I could not bring myself to apply 
them to iny lips. Each had exactly the appearance ofa 
haggis, and certainly I wae not over nice in waiting 
until a wooden bowl could be brought to accommodate 
me: a very small sum was sufficient for our breakfast, 
and we set forth once more. 

A little beyond the river that runs by this village, and 
which is of a good breadth, with a bridge over it, are 
some narrow defiles, and the intervals between them are 
thick with shrubs. Emerging from one of them, I-met 
the most motley and extraordiaary group of human 
beings possible to conceive; there was a loud laugh 
among them, and in an instant every one seemed afflicted 
with the most terrible deformity: there were thirty or 
forty men, women, and children ; some running nearly 
naked by the side of asses, on which others were riding 
in the most ludicrous attitudes. Some men were driving 
animals with loud shouts, apparently laden with all the 
paraphernalia of mountebanks; while the women, who 
were riding, had children hanging about them, some on 
their shoulders, some at their breasts, and others sitting 
in front of them, making the most hideous faces I ever saw. 

My first impression was that the few leading persons 
were idiots; but when another, and another came, I could 
not resist laughing with them; the general shout for 
buckshish, with their varying grimaces, betrayed them 
clearly enough; they were indeed mountebanks, con- 


jurers, singers, dancers, and’I know not‘what : they had 
been exhibiting at Hillab, and »were on their way to 
Bagdad, to continue their calling there. “Then came 
each actor on his ass ;” and after a few speeches, which 
I did not understand, but which drew merriment from 
those who did, they passed on. They were to rest at 
the village of Secunderia that night, and my companions 
all regretted that it had not so fallen out that we also 
were to spend the night there. “Their appearance was'so 
far from promising, that J did not in the least lament 
the loss of the amusement they might have given to ears 
and eyes more accustomed than mine to such sights and 
such sounds. 

Again my companions the thieves overtook me, and 
exhibited the result of their meeting with the four tra- 
vellers I have mentioned: they robbed them of forty 
piastres, which they had delivered quietly enough; and, 
leaving.me soon after our falling in with the strollers, I 
saw them no more. Their movements in the rear of 
that miserable gang were very suspicious, however ; and 
I have little doubt they were on the look-out for some 
poor stragglers of the crew. 

Soon after this interview we came again into an unin- 
terrupted plain, from which arose, at a great distance on 
our right hand, a very respectable-looking hill, which I 
should never have suspected to have been any thing else 
but for-the mounds of different sizes that were also, as we 
advanced, beginning to be apparent: on the summits of 
one or two of them were small mosques dedicated to par- 
ticular saints; the most conspicuous to “ Amran-ibn-Ali 
—Awmran the son of Ali,” and another to “ Suleiman the 
son of David.” We constantly passed over loose and 
broken bricks, and, as we drew nearer to the dark heap 
that we had first perceived, saw that it was also a collec. 
tion of fallen buildings; it does not the less, however, 
deserve the name of a hill. It was the “ Mujellibie,” 
and we were now, without a doubt, wae the verge of 
Babylon. 

It was drawing towards the evening, and I resolved to 
abandon the inspection of the ruins to another day, and 
make all haste to the town that has arisen from them. 
I am s0 little of an antiquary, and so far from acute in 
research, that I am too happy, even where there is room 
for a difference of opinion, to adopt the conclusions of the 
learned and laborious travellers that have gone before 
me; I could not do more, therefore, than give uttcrance to 
my feelings on finding myself a lone and-indeed weary 
traveller in a broad desert which once was so peopled, 
and so wealthy, as to be a marvel even now, after the 
lapse of so many ages. 

I was nearly two hours’ journey yet from Hillah, and 
was well advanced within the ancient limits of the city. 
The date trees on the shores of the Euphrates were just 
rising to view; besides, every where was a waste of sand, 
and the hummocks that the ruins form were absolutely 
painful to look at. My attendants, who had frequently | 
enough traveled over the “ Desolation,” the “ Astonish. | 
ment” of Babylon, were most anxious to finish their 
journey, and hurried my poor mules on: they too had 
often, I fancy, made the pilgrimage, for they seemed to 
know a harbour was at hand, and gained fresh spirit as 
we advanced. 

We at length reached the river, and, continuing for 


arrived at a garden close to the town; there was a hole 
in.the wall through which I crept that I might sit by a 


freshing myself, make some arrangement of my dress for 
a more respectable entrance. I despatched Hassan intu 
Hillah, that he might bring me a report of the place, and 
try to discover a clean spot to rest in. 

It is a matter of some consideration to a European, 
however inured he may be to the strange vicissitudes of 
oriental traveling, to decide upon his opcrations on first 
arriving at the town he has been toiling anxiously all 
day to reach. I felt not unlike some of the wandering 
youths of the Arabian Nights, as I sat by my pool of 
water awaiting my Arab messenger. I saw no person 
to interrupt my meditations but the gardener, who, al- 
though he observed me perform my ablutions, kept 
away, supposing that as a good Mussulman, I should 
require time on their completion to make my hows to- 
wards Mecca. At length he approached, and, uttering 
“Salaam aleikoum!” begged me to move to a better 
part of the garden. I followed him toa small green spot 
in the midst of a cluster of pomegranate trees, by which 
ran a stream through a little canal that wandered in 
every direction round the garden. It was the hour for 
watering the plants, and he had cut the dam, when he 
gave me the greeting by the side of the reservoir. I 
threw myself down on the grass, and was delighted, 
when my host disappeared, to find myself quite alone. 


happy sensations imaginable, is the change that comes 
over the mind in such a place after an escape from the 
Desert. I was not long left to myself, for the gardener 
returned with a quantity of apricots,—there were many 
apricot trees in the garden,—and throwing them in my 
lap desired me to eat. He first took one himself, how- 
ever, as well to encourage me, as to remove any doubts 
I might have conceived of their safety. I never met an 
uncivil gardener in my life, and the efforts of this one to 
make me comfortable because I was a stranger, showed, 
as I have seen it observed, that the occupation of culti- 
vating the soil is at all times the promoter of benevolent 
actions, for he must have seen also that I had but little 
the air of a true believer. 

The garden I soon found, from its neighbourhood to 
the town, was a place of resort for the loungers ; and my 
party had increased before the return of Hassan to six, 
by an addition of four very well dressed Turks, who 
came to smoke away an hour in the spot of which I had 
already possession. Conversation, [ fancy, never entered 
into their contemplation ; nor probably would they have 
opened their lips but to call for their pipes, if their 
curiosity had not been moved by my appearance. I had 
to undergo, therefore, a cross-examination, and to stam- 
mer out answers in most unintelligible Arabic, for their 
knowledge of the language being on a par with mine, 
my indifferently pronounced words gave them but little 
information. 

We were relieved at last from our pener by the 
arrival of my messenger, who gave me but little promise 
of Hillah. I left my seat, and quitting the garden passed | 
a portion of the town, to the banks of the river, which — 
flows through the modern, as it did through the ancient 
city. I crossed by a bridge of boats to the west side, 


| which was broad and firm, over which I measured one 


some time down its left bank, about five in the afternoon | 


little reservoir of water I perceived within it, and, re- 


The sun was low, the air was cool. One of the most | 


hundred and seventy paces, giving to the breadth of the ~ 
Euphrates more than four hundred feet. 

The bridge was naturally a great thoroughfare, and I 
passed it in company with many on horseback and on 
foot : some were lounging upon it to enjoy the cool air ; 
and on each side were coffve-houses, with-crowds sitting 
in them smoking the narguileh, and sipping from the. 


" little cup of coffee. The reach of the river below the 


bridge reflected the rays of the setting sun, which had 
just turned every thing to gold, and the long groves of 
date trees reully glittered in the bosom of the stream. 
There were vessels of water on each side of the bridge, 
with brass saucers by their sides for travellers to. drink 
from ; in the East the misery of thirst is so well known 
that this consideration is scarcely ever forgotten. 

I observed on my right hand a group of “ grave and 
reverend signiors” sitting in a circle on a raised plat. 
form near the bank’of the river. This was the governor 
of the city and his.court. Behind them was.the high _ 
wall ‘of his house, which had something of the air of a 
fort, and at latticed windows near the top of the building 
sat, perhaps; the fair dames of his seraglio to overlook: 
the evening scene. I saw them not, but it is as well to 
suppose that they were there,—and so the usual picture 
of an oriental sunset in the neighbourhood of a town will 
be complete, with the addition, however, of the women 
that I did see, who came in crowds to the river’s bank 
to draw water for their houses. They carry the water 
in sking at their backs, which are so heavy when full 
that they cannot raise them from the ground. They 
draw them with difficulty from the stream, and range 
them in a row by its side; then, lying down upon them, 
place the straps over their shoulders, and with the aid of 
others, who pull them by the hands, they get upon their 
feet, and, bent double with the weight, hobble off, giving 
the same help before they go, however, to those who had, 
unloaded, assisted them. 

It is amusing enough to sce this pulling oye car. 
ried on continualty, as if there was no fun in it, with the 
greatest gravity and decorum, and all the wise men of 
the city contemplating it without moving a muscles 
When I reached the coffee-house, close to which was a 
line of damsels scesawing to get upon their legs,—for . 
several efforts are sometimes necessary,—I forgot the 
serious demeanour I should have carried beneath the 
turban 1 wore, and burst into a loud laugh. I was at 
once betrayed as a stranger, and, followed by five or six 
Jews, entered the house and called for a cup of coffee. 
These assiduous gentlemen, who are in great number in 
Hillah, immediately assailed me to purchase antiques, 
and drew forth little bags containing coins and stones, 
which they seemed to have ready always about them. 

On my turning them over with some curiosity, they 
thought they had found a ready purchaser, and despatched ~ 
one of the party, unperceived by me,to get more. I was 
dismayed when I beheld him approach with a heavy bag 
at his back, and then found that I had not only exposed 
my being a Frank,—for I confess that from the humble 
guise in which I traveled I was anxious to pass unob- 
seryed,—but that I had become a joke to the loungers in 
the khan, who, expecting some diversion from the arrival 
of the country clown, had drawn closely round me, and 
with broad grins were awaiting the development. of the 
scene. I dropped the curtain, however, and refused to 
give any more entertainment. The Jews, after a little 
further display of their antiquition, dooppodell, amt left me 
to sip my coffee in some quiet. 

I had brought three letters with me,—one to the 
governor, and the remaining two to private residents in | 
the town; one was a Turk, the other an Arab. I de. 
termined to try the hospitality of the last in the first . 
instance, and, placing them in the hand of the host of 
the khan, begged him to read the directions. This 
seemed a little beyond his power, and after some turning 
them over in the puzzled manner of Tony Lumpkin, 
with a sleight of hand he whisked the largest into his 
breast, and returned me the two smaller ones, shuffling 
them about that I might not detect the trick, and de. 
clared that he knew nothing of the writing. I suspect 
the rogue could read however, for he had chosen the 
very letter he wished, the one to the governor, and, upon 
the strength of possessing my firmaun, immediately 
asked me for a eup of coffee nearly the value of all that 
he had in his shop. I had some difficulty to recover my 
letter quietly, and succeeded only on threatening to go’ 
at once and denounce him to the governor. I left him 
the smallest sum I could with decency pay, and -set out 
in pursuit of one of the scribes so conveniently stationed 
in all thoroughfares in Eastern cities. Not to be able to 
read is by no means discreditable in this country; indeed 
the Arabs of the Desert, and the Turks, leave this ac.’ 
quirement entirely to the dealers and the moolvees. 

1 at length reached the bench of a reverend old gentle- 
man, who was paring his last pen for the day. He had 
a pair of spectacles on the tip of his nose, a most respect- 
able white beard reached nearly to his breast. He was 
squatted on a board, and before him lay a small wooden 
box in which were packed his tools. He was so grave a 
person, that he seemed well caleulated to be the depo- 
sitary,as I dare say he is, of all the secrets in.his part of 
the town, which was indecd the most populous. He read 
the directions of my letters, which was all that I. asked 
him to do, and showed not the least curiosity-to know 
their contents; indeed, scarcely looked at me. In the 
performance of his office he was a perfeet automaton, 
and would, I am sure, with the greatest gravity have-ac. 
complished such a letter as the schoolmaster did for Tom 
Pipes, though indeed such high-flown compositions would 
be wasted on the fair of the East, who at least have this 
advantage over their more accomplished sisters of the 
West,—that the exposure of their writing desks can 
cause no discovery, nor is the sedate court of a cazi 
likely to be convulsed with laughter-at the raptures of a 
dying swain. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Welcome to Hillah—Modern use of the bricks of Babylon—My 
host’s house—The hostess— Modern antiques”—Supper— 
Baffled curiosity—Custom of sleeping on the roofs of houses— 
Ludicrous morning scene—Exeursion to the tower of Babel— 
Misery of Eastern cities—Desolation of Babylon—The walls— 
The tower—Advantage of traveling without retinue—A mys- 
tery—Hassan's superstitious fear—Unpleasant companions— 
Appeal to my gallantry—Return to Hillah. 


I waited until my messenger should return from the 
Arab to whom one of my letters was addressed, in the 
neighbourhood of the principal bazar, which, as is the 
case in all large cities, was covered in. It wus now, 
however, becoming empty, for little dealing goes on in 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY. OMNIBUS. 


- any mart-beyond sunset. The cook-shops were the only 
ones still remaining open. = 

In a short time a remarkably good-looking young man, 

_ dressed in the common dress of the Arabg, approached 

me smiling, with my letter open in his hand. -He had 

been to have it read by my old man, who had no doubt 

merely retained his curiosity, certain that it would be a 


“sealed book until he had broken the spell. The Arab 


welcomed me to Hillah, and desired Hassan, without 
any reference to me, to send my bags immediately to his 
house, whither I accompanied him. This was at no 
great distance, in a very narrow street, the entrance to 
which was stopped on our reaching it by an ass, whose 
cargo was a little too broad for the passage. In pushing 
him out of the way, I observed that he was laden with 
bricks. They were of the remains of Babylon! and had 
been brought in to repair my host’s house, from the 
mound near the bank of the river that passes for the 
ruins of the hanging gardens. ; 

' The town of Hillah, as is well known, is built entirely 
of these bricks; and, although a degenerate daughter of 
the parent from whom she has sprung, is in consequence 
a better ordered city than any I have seen in this part of 
the East. The bricks collected in the court of the 
Arab’s house were all quite perfect; and, even had they 
not been hallowed by ages, I should have been struck 
with them, from their admirable firmness and precise 
construction. They all bore the impression of the arrow- 
headed character which is found upon nearly every brick 
dug from the ruins of Babylon, and which has defied, as 


. it will probably continue to do, all attempts to decipher it. 


My host’s house is a fuir specimen of the second class 
of buildings in the town. On one side of a small court, 
in which stands a large tree, is a recess, having a carpet 
and cushions. At the edge of this I kicked off my shoes, 


~ and threw myself with great joy on one of the cushions, 
~ On one side of me was a little door which led into the 


. 


> 


store-room, and on the other hung the arms of the Arab; 
opposite was the cooking-place, where the pots were 
already arranged for the preparation of our supper: a 
kid had been doomed to bleed, and was on the point of 
being dressed, although our arrival could scarcely have 
been known a quarter of an hour. A female voice from 
the roof of the adjoining house called out that she was 
coming to make ready. 

“This was a signal for us to take flight. We were not 
to be gratified with a view of the hostess; so we crept 
up a sort of ladder which was meant for a staircase to 
the roof above the recess, and found a carpet already 
spread, where we were to sup “al fresco.” We whiled 
away the time in drinking coffee and smoking, talking 
about Babel, and turning over specimens of cut stones 
and coins that were said to have been found in its ruins : 
the Jews, who are at all times skilful, have found the 
advantage of carrying on such a trade, and naturally 
enough have tried to impose fictitious antiques upon the 
travellers, who, more anxious to collect than select, give 
them good encouragement by the facility with which 
they are duped. 

My host, who was acquainted with one or two Eu- 
ropean residents at Bagdad, and had been employed in 
baying such things, had learnt to discriminate, and 
pointed out to me the difference between the really old 
specimens and the imitations of the present day. Had I 
been disposed to form a museum, I should have been a 
most easy victim, for I thought the false ones the best of 
the two; I made, however, but few acquisitions. — 

At length arrived our long looked for supper. On its 
approach our landlord skipped on one side, and, like a 
harlequin, shook off the dress he had worn until now, 
and as suddenly equipped himself in another, which 
seemed to be quite new. He had put on his best to do 
honour to his hospitality. 

We quickly performed our ablutions, and seated our- 
selves in a circle round the pilao. The moon was up 
and gave a pleasant light. I had little trouble, however, 
to choose for myself, for the kindness of my entertainer 
was persevering ; whenever my labours ceased, he threw 
_me over a piece of kid that he had selected and kneaded 
up in rice with his fingers “ a l Arabe.” 

A person who, as I am forced to do, lives on the hos- 
pitality of the land, must submit to many modes at first 
a little indigestible: such training would soon cure a fas- 
tidious traveller of his daintiness ; but there is little dan- 
ger of falling into the other extreme, for there is some- 
thing so agreeable in a warm climate in the freedom 
from restraint, that I fear I shall scarcely be able again 
to sit in a chair, and undergo the precise method of 
feeding myself through the medium of knives and forks. 
All, even to the muleteer, partook of the same fare, and 
dipped into the same bow!; and pretty splashing and 
tearing we made of it. 

The «sual smoking and the incessant coffee followed 
our meal, which did great credit to the powers of 
the fair arliste, for 1 heard from Hassan that she was 
esteemed a great beauty, as indeed all women of a certain 

-rank may be, with little danger of the illusion being dis- 
sipated. She was so closely veiled, even while cooking 
below, that, notwithstanding the constant peeps I took 
over the wall into the court, I could not even catch a 
glance of her eye; the circumstance of strangers being 
in-any part of the house, is sufficient to make the women 
cover themselves as closely as if they were abroad in the 
town. I must confess there is something particularly 
tantalising in this custom. Possibly the removal of the 
veil would but disclose a face that were as well con- 
stantly concealed ; yet to be near one that bears the re- 
putation of great beauty, to see her glide about—a ghost 
in her shroud, to see her approach, recede, nay, some- 
times place a pipe at your feet, and all under that mys- 
terious drapery, is the most provoking trial that can be 
inflicted upon a traveller. 

I was not this evening at any rate doomed to have my 
curiosity satisficd. My carpet was spread, and with the 
brightest stars overhead I. was soon stretched upon it. 

~Every family slept, as at Bagdad, on the roof of the 
-house: the quarter of the town I was in was sv close 
that I could hear the breathing of my neighbours most 
diatinetly ; and occasional peals from the surrounding 
noses made the loudest sound that in a very short time 
was to be heard through Hillah. / 

Daylight presented a most ludicrous scene. The walls 


. round the roofs of the houses were so low that the whole 


town appeared to be sleeping on one large stage; and, 
“ whichever way I turned, I beheld groups with ridiculous 
gestures rousing themselves from sleep: so great a va- 
riety in so common a recreation as yawning and stretch- 
ing, perfectly confounded me. If.I had flown over the 


town in a balloon, I could not have caught a better view 
of its population than I did from my owa dormitory. 

My observation was disturbed by the announcement 
of my mules, and I was soon on my way to the Tower 
of Nimrod, as that which has been styled by travellers 
the Tower of Babel is called by the Arabs “ Birz-el-Nim- 
rood :” the way lay through tlfe southern gate of the city, 
which leads to the sacred places of Meschehed Ali, and 
Meschehed Houssein. 

In Hillah, as in other cities, marks of misery and ruin 
are to be found within the walls. In all towns that I 
have seen, there is a large tract between the habitable 
part and the outer gate, either totally abandoned or peo- 
pled by beggars and lepers, who creep from the mounds 
and fragments of buildings like the ghosts of those who 
formerly dwelt in them. As the towns have sunk through 
poverty or war, or been depopulated by plague, the sur- 


’ vivors have drawn together, and, gathering into a smaller 


compass, left. the cities to crumble to dust before their 
eyes: the Mahomedans meddle not with the work of 
destiny ; and the Christians and the Jews are too poor to 
interfere, or too apprehensive to show that they have 
wealth. A few trees, with here and there a tomb, add 


- to the forlorn appearance of this part of Hillah. 


On leaving the gate, 1 found that I could not stand di- 
rectly across to the tower, which, like a rock above the 
sea, rose in the midst of a waste of water. The river 
had risen and had met the waters of the lake. I con- 
tinued for some time parallel to the river, resolved upon 
reaching the tower, by rounding, if possible, the ocean 
that divided me from it. How desolate was Babylon! 
My miserable party—two riders and a guide on foot— 
were all that moved upon its site, excepting here and 
there the water birds that flapped their wings over the 
lake. 

I reached at length a long ridge of sand that ran from 
the river-side nearly to the mound on which stood the 
tower ; it was fifteen or twenty feet above the plain, and 
I wasable to ride upon it. In some parts it formed a 
double bank with a shallow hollow between. I could 


perceive nothing beyond it to the southward: it may be 


six or seven miles from the town, for I had been two 
hours on the journey; and though no antiquary, os I 
have said, I determined in my mind that I was passing 


- along the walls of Babylon. Many fragments of bricks 


were lying among the sand, some marked with the cha- 
racter I noticed in Hillah. All was barren around; al- 
though at some distance, where the waters were shal- 
lowest, I ‘could see the grass peeping above them. By 
the walls I had found a dry road to the base of the huge 
shapeless mound on which the tower is placed; its cir- 
cumference is estimated at a little more than seven hun- 
dred yards: a narrow way divided it from a still larger 
and more irregular heap, upon the side of which stood, 
facing the tower, a small mosque. If the dervishes to 
whom these memorials are erected, lived on the spots 
where the tombs now stand that are to be seen over the 
remains of Babylon, they selected well for the abandon- 
ment of the world; more forlorn spots could scarcely be 
found, for, in the Great Desert even, there is verdure and 
flower ; here all is utter misery. 

On the height of the first mound stands a well-built 
tower, of something less than forty feet high. Such an 
erection in modern days would excite admiration for its 
workmanship; with what astonishment must it be viewed 
in the supposition that its age exceeds four thousand 
years! Huge heaps of brick lie about, melted into solid 
masses, as if by the action of fire; and the whole mound 
on which the pillar stands is covered with fragments of 
well-baked bricks: and this is the Temple of Belus, it is 
said, or the Tower of Babel. At any rate, be it what it 
may, it stands on the plain of Shinar, where Babylon 
once stood; and most completely, as my eyes wandered 
over the scene of desolation, did I feel the truth of the 
fulfilment of the judgments pronounced against her,— 
yes, “ Every one that goeth by Babylon shall be asto- 
nished.” 

I had plenty of broken bricks to choose from, for 
Hassan, like a true page, adopts the pursuits of his mas- 
ter upon all occasione, and in this one—of gathering 
from ‘the débris of Babylon—he was active and well in- 
formed. Most European travellers move through the 
East so well attended by guides, servants, and escort, 
that I think they must lose much of the pleasure for 
which they go. I would not, in such scenes as these I 
am now endeavouring to describe, have a herd of mer- 
cenary followers to haunt me wherever I roam, for all 
the honour and glory that may attend prancing into a 
town in the midst of them. In such solitary regions 
they would be terribly out of place. 

The tower, and all about it, have been sufficiently de- 
scribed by many better qualified to do so than myself; 
it will be some novelty, too, to speak of Babylon and con- 
jecture nothing. 

* On leaving the foundation of the tower, I clambered 
up the opposite heap, to seek shelter in the porch of the 
little tomb upon it, for the sun was excessively hot: there 
was a seat within it, on which stood a vessel of water, 
and I was surprised to find that the sides of it were wet, 
as if some person had but that instant drunk from it. 
Here was, at any rate, something to excite a curious tra- 
veller. My muletcer had not ascended either height, 
but had been quietly smoking his narguil below, and my 
servant had never quitted my side: I entered the inner 
chamber where lay the tomb, but not a being was within 
it; a few rags lay about that might have belonged to the 
drapery that originally covered it; it had now every ap- 
pearance of neglect. The examination of it but in- 
creased the mystery; and, with our sticks in our hands, 
we set out to search the neighbourhood. 

The mound, which was entirely of ruined buildings 
buried in sand, was broken into hollows and pits. Intu 
some of these we descended; but, disappointed, in about 
a quarter of an hour returned to the tomb, when, lo! the 
water vessel wis empty! 1 never can forget the look of 
poor Hassan. He grew as pale as one of his complexion 
could do, and the large drops of perspiration absolutely 
stood upon his face: we hang over the edge of the 
mound, and J sént him down to the bottom to explore, 
while I reuewed the search behind the building ; it was 
all in vain, we could find no clue to the mysterious wa- 
ter-drinker. ‘There, at a distance, sat the muleteer where 
he had always sat, with the bridles in one hand, and the 
pipe in the other. 

“ Come away,” at length Hassan exclaimed; “ it is a 
Ghol ; we must not stay here, an evil spirit possesses the 
place, Istogh-fur-Allah! Heaven pardon us! you must 


not sit down in the tomb,” laying particular emphasis — 


on the word “ you,” for bis misgivings arose from the 


4 


probable dislike this demon of the Desert might show 
for a Christian. I had but little inclination, after such 
an inhospitable freak, to remain. My fancies, however, 
ran upon Bedouins and certain substantial spirits of that 
description, who were likely to display as little courtesy 
towards me as any “Ghol” in Babel. With a hasty 
step I' descended to the mules, that I might at any rate 
secure a retreat, but not a soul was to be seen. I 


mounted, and turned towards the walls, but little dis- | 


posed for an adventure, hungry, thirsty, and tired, to 
pursue my way, as I had come, back to the town of 
Hillah. 

_ Thad scarcely begun to move, when behind the bank 
towards which I was riding, I saw two formidable spear- 
heads obtruding themselves into notice in the least 
agreeable manner ; some invisible hands were engaged 
in thrasting them towards me, to keep up the joke, I 
imagined, of the spirit of the water-pot. I thought it 
best to put a bold face upon the matter however, and 
unravel the mystery; so, followed by my esquire, I 
kicked my mule into a canter, and, with my club in my 
hand, charged the ambuscade of the Saracens. The 
enemy seemed prepared for this evolution, for, on my 
reaching the spot beneath which they were crouched, up 
they jumped, and with a loud shout scared my mule, 
who, turning suddenly about, exposed her rear to the 
foe. They took every advantage of this false movement, 
and poked her in the flanks, while she kicked with all 
her might. As they were at spear’s length, I had little 
left but to try and get her out of the way for a fresh at- 
tack. 

My squire at last came to the rescue, and, sounding a 
parley, gave me an opportunity of surveying my oppo- 
nents; they were three men and two women, and, al- 
though the latter were as A looking dames as 
I would wish to engage with, I was relieved to find 
some of the gentler sex of the party. The men were 
stout, good-humoured-looking fellows, and laughed very 
heartily at the meeting; I laughed too, for company 
more than from pleasure, and, wishing them peace, en- 
deavoured to escape them. They were resolved to be 
of the party however, and, leaving their hiding-place, 
trotted by our sides; they saw I was anxious to shake 
off their company, and very soon came to the point. 

“Come,” said the biggest to me, giving me an appro- 
priate touch on the Jeg with the but of his spear, “ tum- 
ble off, you've had riding enough.” $ Wullah !” was all 
the reply I made, and kicked away at the sides of my 
mule. “The women are tired,” he continued; “ come 
off, and let them mount.” At this the shortest of the 
ladies came tripping and smiling to my side. If ever 
a want of gallantry could be excusable, it would be 
so, [ am certain, in such a situation. The fair dames 
were not half so tired as I was, and my politeness 
would most certainly have lost me my steed; so I deter- 
mined to sit fast. Unwilling to appear quite devoid of 
the feelings of a knight-errant, I proposed to carry one 
of the heroines behind me, while Hassan would accom- 
modate the other. This nearly brought matters to a 
crisis, for the husbands, as if they suspected a plan for 
an elopement, gave vent to their rage in the most violent 
abuse, and placing their spears in rest, or rather balanc- 
ing them in their hands above their heads, stood ready 
for a tilt; and had not the fair causes of the quarrel in- 
terposed, I believe I should have fallen on the plains of 
Babylon, a sacrifice to the honour of two outrageous 
husbands, whose dames deserved championship as little 
as any that poor knight was ever hampered with. 

Hassan drew his hatchet, and placed himself between 
me and the enemy; while I brandished my club and en- 


* deavoured to treat. I began now to doubt the wisdom of 


having left my arms behind: a pistol might have brought 
the question to an advantageous issue ; however, patience 
and good-humour often go as far as bullets, and with 
them I contrived to fight. 

We once again trotted on together, till, on skirting at 
a little distance the flooded part of the plain, my com- 
panions hastened towards it to quench their thirst. I 
did not lose the opportunity, and, urging the mules, 
gained so much upon them, that at length they gave up 
the chase, and without further company I arrived in the 
afternoon at Hillah. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

My hostess—Her coquetry—Successful stratagem—The lady’s 
beauty—Visit to the governor—An Eastern dandy—Curiosity 
excited by my appearance in Hillah—Dates—Banks of the 
river—A storm—Nightly persecution—My host's kindness— 
Population of Hillah—The Mujullibie—El Kasr—An adven- 
ture—Confidence in Arab honour—Opportune arrival of my 
guide. 

When I entered my host’s door, his wife was cooking 
in the court with her face uncovered. I was on the 
point of having my curiosity gratified, when, screaming 
as if I had been a demon, she whisked suddenly round, 
and, till an old crone brought her a cloak, remained 
with her back to the door; while I, who know enough 
now of the manners of the East never to venture beyond 
a furtive glance, stood as if the veiled Prophet himself 
had bared his fatal brow. 

When her charms were sufficiently secure, I retired 
to the recess I had occupied on my first arrival, deter- 
mined to sit there and play at bo-peep with the muffled 
beauty for the rest of the day. I had ample opportunity 
of detecting her love of admiration in the little she could 
display of her graces. She was as accomplished a co- 
quette as ever shot a glance through a veil, and I sat in 
my corner with the serenity of a bashaw while she 
played her little airs before me. Her hands and feet 
were the prettiest possible, and were most delicately 
tinged with pink, and burthened with rings and brace- 
lets innumerable. The elaborate grace of her action 
whenever she moved was evidently for my advantage. 

Of all women in the world, those of the East under- 
stand best how arms should be moved ; every position of 
the arm is a study; but I was too intent upon a plan for 
sceing her face, to benefit so much by her exertions as T 
should otherwise have done. I lay down on my cushion, 
and threw a handkerchief over my face to keep off the 
flies; in fact, I pretended to be asleep. Twice she 
tripped by me to the store-room, but most resolutely 
shrouded; the third time was fatal. The weather was 
hot, and I seemed to her to be as unconscious as neces- 
sary: gently the cloud began to disappear ; then was her 
black hair plaited and twined carelessly about her head, 
and she looked wildly, yet timidly round. I was as still 
as a mouse; down dropped the curtain, and as pretty a 
brunette was before meas I ever had the good fortune to 
gaze upon. She stood like a frightened deer, listening 
lest any person should approach, and find her in such a 


predicament. On her chin was a flower the shape of a 
violet, done with antimony into the skin; it was the 
only mark upon her face, and really did, as it was meant 
to do, set off her countenance amazingly. 
I threw away my victory, however, as wiser 

have done ; I could no longer restrain my delight at hay. 
ing triumphed, and, throwing off my handkerchief, 
jumped up as if from sleep: her horror confounded me ; 
she seized her veil and cloak, huddled them on, and 
scampered out of the court with the speed of a gazelle, 
A stranger, and a Christian too, had seen her face; ang 
although it would have excited the admiration of an an. 
chorite, the possessor, vain as it was possible to be, felt 


' the deepest shame at the discovery. She was in the mid. 


dling class of life, obliged occasionally to join her ser. 
vants in household matters, and so risk exposure; yet 
she had in her own opinion been guilty of the greatest 
offence a modest woman could commit. To have 
brought pretty women to that pass was no small merit in 
the first husbands of the East. 

I had done mischief enough in the house, by bringing 
a blush into the cheeks of my hostess, however uncon- 
sciously ; so I set out to view what little I could of the 
town in the daylight that was yet left. I paid a visit to 
the house of the former governor, to whom one of the let- 
ters I brought was directed : it stood on the banks of the 
river; the water indeed washed its wall, and, but bya 
narrow causeway, there was no means of reaching the 
door. He had gone upon a journey, and I was received 
by one of his principal people, a Turk who had been all 
his life in Bagdad or Hillah, and spoke not a word of 
‘Arabic. The Turks are too proud to learn any thing; 
but it is carrying their self-satisfaction a little too far to 
include their sacred language in the things beneath them, 
as they seem to do. The Turks, however, attending on 
the great carry their contempt for the precepts as far 
nearly as they do for the language of the Koran. 

Afler a cup of coffee and a few “ nods and becks,” I 
left my friend very little edified upon the subject of my 
visit, which he used every means within his power to 
fathom. The governor, with his court, was seated where 
I had observed him last night, and I despatehed a polite 
message by Hassan to ask permission to make my bow. 
Until his return I squatted by the bank of the river, and 
followed the example of many I saw about me in perform- 
ing my ablutions before I presented myself. He received 
me politely—a respeetable old gentleman; and after a 
few eommonplace questions said, if any person in the 
town was insolent, he would, if I wished, have him bas- 
tinadoed. I thanked him for this courtesy, and, making 
my bow, retired. 

Among those about him, was one of the gayest figures 
I ever met in the East. He was a perfect Sir Piereie 
Shafton, as precise in language, and more studied in his 
dress. His trousers were at least twice as broad as he 
himself was long, and covered with gold in every possible 
place; while his vest may have been the best chosen in 
the Sublime dominions. The Turkish beau, however, 
shines in his moustache and turban =: the curl of the first 
was the most successful possible, and the latter was ar- 
ranged in the Bagdad taste, the red cap hanging well 
over the back of his head, with the long silk tassel near- 


' ly down to his shoulders ; many folds of spangled white 


muslin rising from his brows, one above the other, till 
the topmost “ beetled v’er its base.” The part of his 
dress that answers the purpose of a coat, instead of hang- 
ing loosely behind him, was so heavily laden with golden 
embroidery, that had it been clasped in front it would 
have made an admirable strait-waisteoat ; from his waist 
protruded the richly embossed butts of a brace of Turkish 
pistols, and his sword was a proper adjunet to the whole. 
He was, indeed, a most complete picture of the genus to 
which he belongs, that any country eould produce. He 
rose before I went out, that he might strut across the 
bridge and show himself to more advantage. Nothing 
about a Turkish gentleman is made for wadking ; and as 
he minced in his gait, and twisted the ends of his mous- 
taches between his fingers, all seemed inelined to exclaim 
with me, “ What a pity such a thing was made to move !” 
He thought so himself too; for, elevating his eyebrows, 
and assuming the most disdainful uir, he strove to show 
that he had nothing in common with the herd among 
whom he passed : like some bright meteor, he had merely 
fallen there to excite their wonder. Sueh fine things, 
however, must fade; so the coarse multitude at length 
hid him from my sight. 

As I wandered through the town, it beeame my turn to 
excite astonishment ; as other country towns, Hillah feels 
a large portion of interest in all that attends a stranger. 
I was neither Turk, Christian, ror Jew, according to 
their notions, for a Frank comes under neither of these 
classes; and my attendant, an Egyptian, was still more 
incomprehensible. 

This neighbourhood is famous for dates, and in al} 
parts of the bazars they hung in clusters dried on their 
branches, or stuck in-lumps glued together in their own 
juice. 

I gave a small coin to my never-failing Hassan, and 
desired him to bring me a sample of each while I conti- 
nued my walk. I expected a handful, but in a short 
time he overtook me with a load at his back, and @ 


crowd of children at his heels. ‘* Molto !” said he, as he — 


displayed his bargain, “this is the country for dates!” 
It woald have taken me a month to consume his cargo- 


He had untwisted a shawl from his waist, which was — 


now stuffed to a good-sized bag ; and, as we pursued our 
way, I was obliged to lighten his burthen by including 
our little followers in the feast. This made me so popu- 
lar, that I soon had collected all the boys of the town, 


and began to acquire through every street that I passed 


some of that sort of celebrity which attaches to a mounte- 
bank in my own country. ‘The clamour increased with 


the throng, and even the women were attracted to their ” 


doors, and peeped and tittered at the wonderful stranger. 


1am certain that in the days of Haroun the Caliph, I 


should have cut a figure in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
The men who sat at their porches muttered sometimes 
“God is great!” and sometimes ejaculated an experi- 
mental “ Salaam aleikoum !” as if to judge by my an- 
swer what manner of man I was. 

Hillab, like most oriental towns, is hard to thread. I 


wandered through narrow and dark streets for some — 


time in pursuit of the river, for, although I had many 


guides, I did not like to trust them, and their scheme — 


was more to follow than to lead. 1 at length found the 


stream, and, keeping as close as I could to its bank, re- 


covered my position. 
I am surprised that the Easterns, who are a lounging 


race, should not construct places where they could herd, — 
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and enjoy the coolness of the air that blows over the wa- 
ter; but I never have observed any attempt to clear 
away even the filth that is collected by the side of a 
stream. Then, as at Bagdad, it is a difficulty to pass 
for a hondred yards without interruption: broken walls, 
and heaps of dirt collected from the sweepings of the 
neighbouring houses, are constantly to be overcome ; and 
every clear place is possessed by the women, who make 
it so wet in their trips for water that there is no great 
pleasure in walking over it. 

It was past sunset when I reached my lodging, and 
found my dinner prepared, and my kind host waiting, in 
some apprehension about me. Scarcely had our repast 
on the roof ended, when we were obliged to take cover 


for the night, in consequence of a heavy storm. The | 


thunder was awful, and vivid flashes of lightning lit up 
the deserted rvofs of my neighbours, for my recess was 
off the top of the house on which I slept last night, and, 
though under cover, one side of my nest was open. I 
think all the rats in the place took refuge with me, for 
such a clattering and squeaking I never witnessed; and 
as for the fleas! had my bed been stuck with pins and 
needles, I could not have suffered mere. 


I had just thrown myself down, when my Arab friend, 
who had stripped himself to the skin, with the exception 
of a coarse blanket about his loins, insisted upon my do- 
ing the same, This was killing a man with kindness I 
thought, and fought resolutely against such a sacrifice 
to the fleas. It is a common practice among the Arabs 
in the hot weather to sleep perfectly naked; they must 
have stout skins indeed to resist the attacks made upon 
them by every description of insect. There was but 
poor chance of sleep, and I tossed and rolled till daylight 
at length relieved me, and enabled ‘me to set off on a 
farther excursion through Babylon. 


Crossing the bridge at the dawn of day, I stopped for 
my usual cup at the nearest coffee-house, where, at all 
hours, the pot is boiling. My host saw me tothe water- 
side, and I had some delicacy to overcome on his part 
before I could squeeze into his hand a present for his 
kindness to me. He seemed in earnest in his refusal to 
accept it; scruples melt, however, before gold and silver 
in the most marvellous manner, and a gift is the sweeter 
from having endeavoured to resist it. He deserved it in- 
deed, I found when I mounted my mule; for he had, 
unperceived, tied a basket of bread and dates under one 
of my saddle-bags. 

I. passed out of the eastern portion of the town in com. 
pany with droves of cattle on their way to pasture. 
This part is not so large as that on the other side of the 
river, but there are some good houses in it, and, as the 
gardens are more numerous, it is probably the most agree- 
able quarter. The population of Hillah, until thinned 
by the plague the last two years, was about twelve thou- 
sand; it is now sadly reduced, and has suffered, like a'l 
the towns on the shores of the Tigris and Euphrates, tle 
most appalling judgment. 

I made all haste for the most conspicuous remains on 
this side of the water—the Mujillibie, and in about three 
hours reached it, keeping generally by the bank of the 
river; it was a hill to climb, and cost some labour. My 
Arab guide from Bagdad, who was now of my party, as 
we ascended, asked me if it had not been built in the 
days of Nouh, even, as he said, before those of Mahomed. 
He had no great curiosity for such matters, however, and 
thought me a little silly for my pains: “I will sit down 
and smoke, while you roam about,” said he, drawing out 
his flint and steel, and preparing his pipe, which he car- 
ried in his tobacco pouch at his girdle. In a moment he 
was us indifferent about the mound on which we stood, 
as the lizards that crept over it. 

The crest of the highest point hung like a crag above 
what I may term a quarry, whence bricks had not long 
been taken away; for the process is nearly the same as 
that of quarrying masses of stone from the rock, so firmly 
has the cement attached the bricks together. Where 
they had been displaced, the layers of reeds or matting 
were visible, and portions of the bitumen hardencd to 
stone hung still on them. No buildings could be more 
even or perfect than those parts which remain untouched. 
There is a uniformity in them that shows how probably 
this mass of sand now covers the site of one great fabric. 
The learned are divided, I believe, between the claims of 
this and the Tower of Nimrod for the seat of the Temple 
of Belus. I am unfit for these speculations, and must 
follow my province by describing the surface only. 

The nearest ruin to me was that called by the Arabs 
“El Kasr;” it is much smaller than the Mujillibie, but 
is nearly similar in character. The Tower of Nimrod 
was visible, rising like the mast of a ship from the ocean 
round it; and to the southward were various mounds, 
some of which had little mosques upon them. I de. 
scended from the height at a different part of it, and 
found that a broad and rapid stream divided me from the 
road where my mules were placed. I have not had prac- 
tice enough to walk any distance in slippers, so was 
obliged to recover my position bare-footed. The banks 
were fortunately of sand, and I ran along nimbly enough. 
The Arabs call this stream, or rather, I should say, canal, 
“Neel Djedid :” it flows fer some distance, and has a 
very good bridge over it. A couple of travellers were at 
rest by it, with whom my Arab protector remained to 
chat and smoke. 

I continued my journey towards Bagdad unaccom- 
panied by him, against the remonstrance of my muleteer, 
who followed me, however, when I persisted. In an hour 
afler, I fell into an adventure, in consequence, that bid 
fair to be more serious than the Quixotic affair I had 
yesterday. On coming near to the river, which runs by 
the Khan-el-Mahawil, there are three mounds of earth in 
parallel lines at no great distance from each other, and 
rising to about twelve feet high ; the road is by a narrow 
way through them. I arrived at this little defile in com- 
pany with my fuithful esquire only, and riding in a care- 
less way upon my ambling mule, meditating upon the 
wonderful overthrow of Babylon, and the present deso- 
lation of all around,—indeed half asleep from the heat of 
the sun and my own wise reflections,—when suddenly a 
guttural exclamation, which from the action that accom- 
panied it meant, I conceive, “Stand and deliver!” 
aroused me from my reverie. As ill-looking a fellow as 
could be conceived had seized my bridle, and with a club 
in his hand, which he had raised to within a foot of my 
head, stooil ready to strike; his companion had performed 
the same maneuvre on Hassan and his mule: he how- 
ever instantly jumped off, and shouting to me “ There 
are only two,” grappled his opponent by the throat; I 
resolved to keep my seat, and, beating down the weapon 


of my man, urged forward the male that I might over- 


throw him. 


We had just completed a victory, when from behind 
the second line sprung two others to the rescue ; whilea 
fifth and sixth debouched from the third, and posted them- 
selves in the middle of the defile, with their matchlocks 
pointed at us: we were now in what Mrs. Trollope’s 
charioteer would have styled “an unhandsome fix;” I 
had recourse therefore to my usual plan, dnd proposed a 
parley. The thieves, for there was no doubt of their 
calling, seemed much puzzled by our appearance, for we 
had but little of the air of common travellers in the Isl- 
and, as the part between the two rivers is called by the 
Arabs,—El Djezirah : they were neither disposed to treat 
nor to act with any violence, but with much modesty 
agreed to allow us to continue our journey on foot, if we 


gave them in addition to our animals all the money we 


This was the ultimatum, and they took their disposi- 
tion to enforce it. Again our bridles were seized, while 
the matchlock-men, their matches lit, stood at their post: 
matchlocks unfortunately never miss fire, but there was 
a chance of their missing us; and by this time the mule- 
teer arrived, so we determined upon a charge. Mules, 
alas! are little calculated for the honours of war, and, 
encumbered as we were with saddle-bags, and seated 


upon large pack-saddles, we were as little fitted for a fray 


as our chargers: we drew close together, and threw off 


the men that had hold of the halters, which I have hith- 


erto dignified by the name of bridle. 

I must now however tell the truth. Laying back their 
ears, the beasts as we lashed them on began to kick, and 
evince every mark of a resolution to remain where they 
were, and abide by the consequences. One of my own 
particular opponents drew out a pistol, and, ascending the 
nearest mound, sat upon his haunches and pointed it at 
my head. I had little to apprehend from this, however, 
for I observed that the pan was open when he drew it 
out, and that it was not primed: I mentioned my disco- 
very to Hassan, who was so delighted, for he had great 
misgivings about the pistol, that he raised his leg, and 


drawing his knee towards his eye, levelled it at the holder - 


of it and shouted “bo!” with the fun of a schoolboy. He 
was a brave lad, and unacquainted FE am certain with fear 
of every description. There is something in being un- 
armed among a crowd of matchlocks and pistols, how- 
ever, that might very naturally have disconcerted bolder 
spirits; so, such joy at finding less danger than we ap- 
prehended is not surprising: it had an admirable effect, 
for the Arabs, who could not very well make us out, now 


thought they had indeed met with singular customers, - 


and, laughing heartily at Hassan’s explosion, proposed a 
conversation themselves. 

“ Wullah !” cried the man with the pistol, “ who the 
devil are you ?” “ Pilgrims from Babel,” was the reply ; 
“and we are under the care of an Arab of your tribe, 
whose honour is bound to keep us unmolested: he is 
behind but will overtake us soon.” 

The appearance of confidence in Arab honour had an 
amazing effect upon them, and they were much softened 
by this address. “What have you in your bag ?” said 


one to me, peeping into that which held a large brick,’ * 


the most perfect I could find at Nimrod’s Tower, for a 
Jewish missionary in Bagdad to whom I had promised 
a relic from the land of the Captivity. “What is it?” 
they all cried to my curious friend. “ A brick,” said he, 
laughing ; while every one muttered in astonishment, 
“ A brick !” and drew closely to be convinced by their 
own eyes. They looked at the brick, and then at me, 
with an expression of surprise; and turned to examine 
Hassan’s bags, who had also a collection from Babylon 
of broken bricks and pieces of pottery. 

“ They are both fools,” gaid the robber, “ we shall get 
nothing from them; let us wait for the Arab, and see if 
they are liars as well.” 

‘Having no alternative but to comply with their terms, 
we fell into the positions that we had occupied before the 
scrutiny of the bags; my foe with the harmless pistol 
sitting aloft with it pointed, as before, at me. I resolved 
not to dismount, and made Hassan keep close to my side; 
the mule-driver sat down between his animals, and two 
of the Arabs fell to the rear. After a few questions we 
became silent on both sides, and there seemed no proba- 
bility of our ridiculous situation being enlivened by any 
fresh arrival. I was afraid to draw out my watch, and 
my own impatience had counted fully two hours, when 
at a long distance on the plain we perceived three figures; 
the Arabs had as yet proved.their faith nobly ; but there 
is among all races a limit to forbearance, and I felt every 
moment that that limit was approaching. 

The three figures grew larger and larger, and were 
evidently coming towards us; at length they began to 
run, and I saw that at any rate we were perceived by 
them, and they would alter our present position. Onc 
of them was indeed Abd-ul-Azee, my guide; he flew 
towards me with the speed of the gazelle without noticing 
the guard, and, giving my mule a blow with his stick, 
called out “Get on!” I obeyed with great readiness. 
“ El oalad !—a child!” resounded on all sides; and my 
former enemies crowded round him, and kissed him as 
if he really had been a child of their own, instead of their 
common mother the Desert. After the salutations were 
ended, they advanced towards me and bade me go in 
peace, saying, “ You do well to trust the children, you 
are now quite safe.” 

This rencontre occurred close to a village, yet not a 
soul during our detention appeared; we were concealed 
by the mounds which formed the ambuscade ; they pur- 
posely however kept the rear open, that they might be 
prepared for any arrival from Hillah. I remained for a 
few minutes under the shadow of a wall beyond Mahawil, 
and, having drank a skin of buttermilk, continued my 
journey. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Bagtuheee in the East—Their ridiculous manner of arming 

Good-h and indiffe the best safeguards 

among the Arabs—Violent altercation—Attack on our Khan 

—A Jewish matron in search of her child—Solitude of the 

Desert—An Arab traveller—Birz-el Nimrood—Arab lady and 
her escort—Fording the Tigris—Gate of Bagdad. 

After my little adventure, 1 had good reason to be 
pleased that I had taken the precaution of leaving my 
arms at Bagdad. There has always appeared to me some- 
thing ridiculous in the manner Englishmen arm them- 
selves when travelling in the East ; more weapons than 
hands must be an absurdity at all times, but particularly 
when numbers are against you. Among the instances 


of fatal attacks that I have heard of in this country, the 


murders have generally been caused by the imprudence 
of the parties attacked. I do not think the Arabs ever 
mean to shed blood on the first onset, but they will never 
forgive its being shed. The moment, therefore, a wound 
is inflicted, there is an end of every ch of salvation; 
not only the aggressor, but all in his train must pay for 
his rashness,—for surely there is no bravery in firing 


_into a crowd, and endeavouring to gallop off, which 


would naturally be the plan afler the discharge of .the 
battery of rifles and pistols. Let those who mean to die, 
certainly fight it oyt; but I recommend all travellers, 
when the numbers are against them, to submit with a 
good grace, unless violence be first offered to them. 
Good-humour and indifference, which it is hard, I confess, 
to assume, are the great safeguards among the Arabs of 
the Desert; put always confidence in their hospitality 
and good faith, for, savages though they be, they have 
some of the noblest qualities of our nature. 

Before sunset I was very happy to finish my day’s 
journey at Secunderia, where the most: complete stillness 
reigned, until a violent altercation arose upon the subject 
of buckshish between the people of the khan and my 
own. They asked for my coffee nearly ten times more 
than in the most liberal mood I should have been dis- 
posed to give: I resolutely, therefore, resisted their de- 
mand ; and being alone upon this: my second visit, they 
were determined that I should enjoy the full burst of their 
hatred to all the Nazarenes, and abused me most outra- 
geously : my Arab was now neutral, for his power only 
extended to the Desert. 

I had several good reasons, I thought, for refusing to 


comply with their charges, the principal of which was | 


in itself sufficient, namely, that it exceeded by a great 
deal the money I had in my possession; for I purposed, 


when I left Bagdad, to be but a light booty to any who 


might covet my property. Never can patience be more 
necessary than to a forlorn'traveller in the East. I sat 
doggedly against the wall, and, smoking a narguileh, 
turned as deaf an ear as I could to the clamour about 
me: I was an accursed dog, they said, and the father of 
dogs innumerable. JI bore it all, however, with the firm- 
ness of a martyr. It is beneath a man to grow angry 
in such a situation, and highly injurious to a traveller. 

I am not sorry, much as I am put to it to forbear, that 
I have chosen my present unattended manner of travel- 
ing. I see more, I think, and certainly hear more: an 
escort would have deprived me of the pleasure of tri- 
umphing over rage and rudeness by an exhibition of 
philosophy that at length overcame my assailants; they 
gave in in despair, and when it was dark I spread my 
carpet on my former resting-place in the midst of the 
khan, and very soon was fast asleep. 

Adventures, however, came thick upon me. I have 
mentioned the strong door of the khan, and its many 
bolts. We were the only possessors of the place, and had 
fastened it. About ten o’clock, I was roused from my 
dreams by the most tremendous attack upon this said 
door that can be imagined. I leaped upon my feet, and 
seized the Arab’s spear that was lying by my Side. It 
seemed to me that a hundred sledge-hammers at least 
were at work upon the door. Horses were neighing, 
asses braying, and peuple shouting, while camels occa- 


~ sionally added their gurgling sound to the concert. 


“ What can this mean?” thought I, when open flew 
the doors, and in poured a torrent of animals, and men 
and women, that in an ‘instant crowded the court. 
Eyery thing was in confusion; the people racing about, 
they did not seem to know why ; women screaming for 
their lords, and lords for their ladies; mules threw off 
their loads, and tumbled over those of their neighbours 
helter skelter in every direction: men were quarreling 
for resting-places, and women apparently cheering them 
on. One shrill voice rose above the general din, and, 
proceeding from a muffled figure that was not far from 
me, fixed my attention. She was standing sentry over a 
couple of bags and carpets, which she seemed afraid to 
leave for a moment. “ Yacoob!” she shouted, *“ Ya- 
coob! where is Ibraheem,” and unveiling herself, com- 
menced to search about her baggage: he was nowhere 
to be found, and, wailing bitterly, she again called upon 
Jacob. She was neither old nor ugly, and was, as the 
Arab at once declared from her voice, a Jewess. 

“ Again “Yacoob!” rose above the tumult, and 
“ Where, where is Ibraheem?” From an opposite corner, 
at length, a responsive note mingled in concert with hers 
in reply, and spoke some comfort to her. Her Jacob 
was at that moment engaged in a furious argument about 
one of the recesses I have described whence an Arab 
merchant had ejected sundry cooking vessels, by which 


he proposed to establish a prior claim. It seemed to me, . 


that the Arab had no other right for what he hud done, 
than the fact, which was not to be defended, of poor Ja- 
cob being a Jew. I observed soon after that he was 
worsted in the matter, und was obliged to yield to the 
true believer. 

In the dialogue that was carried on between Jacob and 
his Miriam,—for that was the name,—-it seemed that lits 
tle Abraham had been placed by his father on the plat- 
form where I had been sleeping, lest he should have been 
trodden to death; and, having crawled about, had dis- 
covered that he might as well have been in the flying 
island, for four feet was to poor Abraham an elevation 
beyond all the castles in the air that his little fancy had 
ever built. My party were the only occupants of the 
place, and he crept towards us, and had just reached my 
saddle-bags, which always make-my pillow, and was in 
ambuscade behind them, when “Ibraheem!” in his 
mother’s tenderest tones reached his ears. He was a 
stout boy of about two years old, and the possessor of 
most formidable lungs, which he exercised in such a 
manner close to my-ears, that with the other uproar I 
was nearly driven frantic. I endeavoured to quict him 
without effect, for I could neither coax in Arabic nor 
Hebrew ; the mother stood yelping et the foot of the plat- 
form, while he squalled from my pillow: but neither 
would advance a step; she from apprehension of the Turk 
she took me for, and Master Abraham from some wiser 
notion which I cannot divine. 

I tried to dislodge him; but the agony of his seream- 
ing putting it out of the question, Miriam called her Ya- 
coob to the rescue. Ibraheem, however, had taken such 
a fancy to the terrace that nothing would induce him to 
quit it quietly ; and the father, having been beaten from 
his first hold, brought his carpets tu within a few feet of 
mine. Peace, I thought, was now at an end for the 
night; so I rose suddenly, and ordered my mules, and 
in a very few minutes left the noisy caravan in posses- 
sion of the place. They were on their way to Hillah; I 
had the advantage, therefore, of experiencing the mode 


of travcling that was recommended to me, without the 
misfortune of belonging to the crowd. 

When I got out of the village, I took the Arab up be- 
hind me, and the muleteer mounted upon the erupper of 


‘Hassan’s mule. It was a clear and bright night; the: 


moon was nearly at the full, and most delightful was the 
midnight air as we trotted in,silence over the waste. It. 
is in the stillness of night that the solitude of the Desert 
is most impressive ; and the loneliness of our little party 
gave perfect liberty to meditation: the amble of the 
mules was 80 easy that all were soon asleep, with the: 
exception of myself; and I felt the time and place so 
suited to further adventure, that I had made up my mind 
to fall in with 
I was disappointed, however; we met with a single: 
traveller only, an Arab who was going to Bagdad. He: 


joined us, and a little after daylight we reached the khan: _ 


where we'had breakfasted before, and made a meal again: 
on buttermilk and bread. Soon after sunrise we de-. 


parted, accompanied still by our companion of the night... — 


He was mounted on a very beautiful gray mere, and had 

a foal of a week old trotting behind her. He was well 
armed, and carried a long spear. 

To avoid the flood, we steered towards a high | tower, 
called by the Arabs also “ Birz-el-Nimrood ;” a circum-: 
stance that has induced some travellers of former days 
to place the site of Babylon within a short distance of 
Bagdad: the neighbourhood of this tower, near which | 
runs a river, that has a ruined khan upon its bank, is. 
called “ Accad;” another instance-of the singular con- 
tinuation of a name from so remote a period. 

We overtook, by the river side, an Arab lady, mounted 
on a fine horse, and attended by a large escort. She had 
just arrived, and, finding the water too deep to ford, she 
dismounted, and sat with her back to the stream until 
the men had swam across: from her legs I conld per- 
ceive that she was very fair ; her face was well screened, . 
and she sat her stced comfortably enough in his passage 
over. 

When we had reached to the middle of the river, the 
Arab perceived that his foal had not followed. It stood 
upon the bank, which was about eight feet above the sur- 
face, looking after its dam. He merely called to it 
“Come, come ;” and without hesitation it leaped into the 
stream, and, after alittle floundering, swam most ad- 
mirably. The Arab was so pleased that he got off hig 
mare to pet her foal, and, caressing it for some minutes, 
called it repeatedly a true Arab. It wasa beautiful little 
creature, and had a —- sewn in a piece of cloth, 
about its neck. 

We had two long ferries to make before we arrived at 
the Tigris ; the day was very hot, and the crowd of tra- 
vellers immense. It was far from agreeable to wait for 


more than an hour at each before it fell to our lot, for — 


the Charon of the basket was most exact in giving every 
one his turn. The animals were all cast loose, and suf- 
fered to find their own way across: the moment they 
reached the opposite shore, they made good use of their 
time, and scampered away to a patch ‘of grass at some 
distance ; and, hot as it was, we all became engaged in 
a general race as soon as we got out of the boats. This 
might have been foreseen: but the Mussulmans trouble 
themselves not about the future. 

I have ojten observed that nothing can take place in 
thé East without an uproar. Whether it arise from a 
natural propensity to eavil, or the general emphasis of 
the conversation, I know not ; but the slightest excursion 
is attended by a noise and confusion perfectly bewilder- 
ing. The tumult of the ferries was frightful, and the 
time lost in dispute about the matter of a’penny would 
have sufficed for the performance of several miles. 

' Just at three o’clock, after a journey of fifteen hours, 
we entered the gate of Bagdad, and were assailed for 
buxus, by men who had some collection for custom en- 
trusted to them. The Arabs always begin a resistance 
or an argament by the word “Leish?” or “Why?” 
which they ask in a tone that seems to say “ Now an- 
swer that if you can,” and plainly bespeaks a resolution 


not to be convinced by any reply to it. It is generally, . 


I think, taken in that sense too, and is a most useful 
monosyllable. The gate-keeper had nothing to say to 
my “ Leish ?” however ; but instantly took his han from 
the bridle, and let me pass. 


It was now the 10th of May; I had inunialetanatale ; 


five days. I had scarcely been still four hours at a time, 
and was indeed happy to return to the hospitality of my 
truly Christian friends. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Overflow of the Tigris—Intolerable heat of Bagdad—The plague 
—Marks left by the disease on the inhabitants of Bagdad— 
The chief of Curdistan—His cruelty—A royal adventurer—His 
captivity among the T in Bagdad—Out- 
rages of robbers during the plague—Mr. Grove, Mr. Parnell, 
and Mr. Cronan—Embark for Bussorah—Our vessel boarded 
by Turkish soldiers—Crowded passengers —Ctesiphon—Canon- 
isution of the prophet’s barber—Communication with a fleet 
from Bussorah—Ruins of Dair Ajoul—Musquitoes—Hamma- 
niah—Excessive heat—Tamarisks—Scene of confusion—Soli- 
tude of the shores of the Tigris—Ruined fort of Sheikh 


datic 
on. 


May 12th,—During my absence I find the Tigris has 
again overflowed its banks; but the governor having 
shown a considerable degree of energy, making all work 
at the embankments that were thrown up to protect the 
city, no mischief has been done. The neighbourhood of 
Bagdad, as far as the eye can reach towards the east, is 
a desert; the cultivation extends principally along the 
borders of the river; a flood, therefore, must produce a 
famine, if it do not injure the town. 


I cannot conceive a situation better contrived for heat, 


than that chosen by ‘the first caliph for the seat of his 
dynasty. That tremendous plain may be well calculated 
for the marshaling of troops; but how escape from the 
suffocating uir, which, as the season advances, is more 
and more inflamid! Early as it yet is, men and beasts 
appear to wither as well as the vegetable world. This 
destructive sultriness is, however, not the only visitation, 
The plague occasionally breaks out; and there is scarcely 
a person in Bagdad that does not bear the scar of the 
eruption of the skin, called by the French surgeons 
“ Bouton d’Alep.” ‘The children are frightfully marked. 
I remember asking a man in Damascus, if he had ever 
been in this city. He drew up the sleeve of his vest, and, 


making no other reply, pointed to a cicatrice in his arm - 


—a native of Bagdad is recognised by such a mark in a 
distant country : there is no cure for it, it lives its time, 
and then, drying up stamps the seal upon the citizen that 
serves for ever to identify him. The women, with whose 
beauty it sadly interferes, are not so spectral in their 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


-outward appearance as those of Damascus. Here all 
weur a red silk cover, with & light coloared stripe in it, 


- and over their faces masks of horse-hair that admit the 


. ir, while they conceal the charms behind them. “ 

I have been very much tempted to go into Curdistan, 
but I have prolonged my journey so greatly, that I must 
forego the opportunity that has been offered by the chief 

~of that country himself. He put his uncle’s eyes out, 

and, pretending to repent, sent an escort to the British 
resident, to induce the surgeon to return with it, and, I 
believe, to put the old man’s eyes in again. Mr. Ross 
has set out. 

‘A brother of the late King of Oude is at this moment 
living at the residency; his adventures would make a 
very admirable history. He is a pensioner of the Eust 
India Company, and some time ago set out on a pilgrim- 
age to the holy places of every sect of Mahomedans. 
I know not where he has not been,—from Meshed, the 
tomb of the Imaun Reza, to those of the patriarchs in 
Hebron. He has bowed before the Caaba,.and drunk of 
the waters of Zemzem, without losing, by the by, a 
most heterodox predilection for stronger waters. He 
sometimes traveled like a princé, and at others, being 

_ robbed and beaten, with difficulty begged his way to 
shelter. He was taken by the Turcomans,and employed 
in the lowest offices. These scientific dealers are of the 
opinion of a great poet, that a delicate hand is the only 
mark ofa gentleman now-a-days, and, judging from this 
infallible criterion of the station of their prisoners, fix 
the ransom, and allot the labour. The Nawab, from his 
soft palm, was turned over to the department of the wo- 
men, and made to grind corn between two stones. He 
was at length ransomed, and is awaiting now an oppor- 
tunity of retarning into India. ~ 

Bagdad is completely the city of the stranger, for, al- 

* {ongh so fallen in its wealth, natives of all parts of the 

~ East are to be seen in the streets,—Persians, Turks, and 
Arabs, Armenians and Jews, with the natives of Cabool, 

~ Lahore, and Delhi ; and to. contrast with the wild air and 
picturesque costume of the Albanians, are Seapoys of the 
Bombay presidency in the uniform of English soldiers, 
who, indeed, among the capacious trousers and flowing 
vests of their reckless brethren in arms, make but a 
graceless appearance. Dervishes on their pilgrimage per- 
haps to Meshed Ali, or Meshed Hous:ein, who assume 
the right of establishing themselves wherever they please, 
are sometimes seated in the door-way of a house, with 
all the paraphernalia of their mummery about thenr. 


I observed one of these wanderers arrange himself in 
the porch of the British residency. He knocked’ iron 
pins into the wall, on which he hung up his drinking- 
vessel, rosary, clothing, stick, and other matters, and, 
spreading a tiger-skin below them, seated himself upon 
it, and with a loud voice, recited some passages from the 
Koran: the servants endeavoured to move him; he was 
above such interruption, and, lifting his eyes to heaven, 
‘poured such a flood of Arabic ethics upon them, that they 
stoud- aghast: no one ventured to lay hands upon him, 
and during the heat of the day he made good his position. 
A siege, an inundation, and a pestilence, were too 
likely to afford a plentiful harvest to the profligate, who 
are ever in the way to take advantage of the calamities 
of mankind. A most systematic style of robbery was 
carried on throughout that frightful period; many who 
were before known to be poor, with sufficient effrontery 
suddenly appeared, when the disease was at an end, the 
richest men in the city. A band was organized under a 
leader who has been pointed out to me—a very fine look- 
ing man, and certain quarters of the town were allotted 
to their separate depredations. It isthe custom in every 
city of the East to inquire who. knocks before the door 
is opened,—a sad proof of the uncertainty and suspicion 
that destroy each social relation in a despotic govern- 
ment. As the plunderers were answered from within, 
so they arranged the time for attack. If a strong voice 
replied to the knock, they moved on, imagining the 
plague had not yet entered the house ; a more feeble in- 
quiry, and the door was marked for a visit on the follow- 
ing night. If no answer were returned, they entered at 
once and took possession of all they found; and impa- 
tient of further delay, if the faint accents denoted that 
death was not very far off, they despatched the sufferer 
at once, and added murder to their robbery. 


May 20th—To-morrow is fixed for our departure for 
Bussorah, which we have with much pleasure delayed, 
that Mr. Grove might join us. He is on his way to In- 
dia, in fartherance of the sole object for which he lives. 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Cronan remain still in Bagdad. 
Accustomed more to associate among men whose 
thoughts seldom reach beyond this world and themselves, 
I will not trust myself to speak of the happiness I have 
enjoyed in the society I am now going to leave; for were 
I to express the admiration that such uncommon devo- 
tion and self-sacrijice, such universal charity and bene- 
volence, have excited in me, I should offend those who 
seck not to have the good they do known. 

- May 2ist.—We embarked at five o’clock, having spent 
a busy and interesting day at the residency, and in half 
an hour began to drop down the Tigris. We found the 
boat as full of people as it could be, and crammed from 
head to sterp with baggage. The noise was beyond all 
that can be conceived. With a light breeze we passed, 
in about twenty minates, the walls of Bagdad, which, in 
many parts, have been breached by the water. Gardens 
border the stream, composed of dates, pomegranates, 
malberries, lemons, oranges, and occasionally figs. Be- 
fore sunset we reached the village of Carrah-dee, seated 
among date trees, but having more the appearance of 
ruined ovens than inhabited houses. 

A boat, laden with Turkish soldiers, boarded us, and 
insisted upon a passage to Bussorah. - As we were al- 
ready full to overflowing, this was a little too much ; we 
had remonstrated before with the master on the crowded 
state of his boat, and insisted at length on his ranning 
in to the shore, and discharging a portion of the passen- 
gers. The Turks succeeded in coming on board, and we 
had the most complete uproar I ever witnessed to get 
them out again. 

We stood to see the money paid back to twenty of our 
would-be fellow-travellers, who were convinced after a 
little storm, of the impossibility of our going on, unless 
the number was thus reduced. When the moon rose, 
we again started: our boat is about thirty feet long, and 
we have, even now, eighty souls within it: we ourselves 
are four beneath a canopy of very small space at the 
stern, while the others are huddled together among their 
boxes and bags in all attitudes and positions: the night 
is beautiful; we float quietly down the smooth stream, 


lighted by the stars. The banks are low; no trees and 
no habitations to enliven them. 

May 22nd.—At daylight this morning we came to for 
a short time, under a high mound with fragments of 
bricks about it; this was Ctesiphon: on the opposite 
shore are similar heaps where Seleucia stood. Half a 
mile from the former is the front of an extensive build- 
ing, called by the Arabs“ Tauk-el-Kesra,” or the arch 
of Chosroes: it possesses no remains of extraordinary 
taste, or ornament, but, in the name it bears, speaks of 
splendour and of power now eclipsed by a simple tomb 
standing close to it, to which thousands flock in honour 
of the memory of a barber. 

Here blazed the ficet of Julian before he commenced 
his fatal march, and boats now land pilgrims of a reli- 
gion then unknown, to worship at the shrine of the man 
whoo once shaved their prophet! This is, I believe, the 
cause of “Suleiman Pauk” being in a manner canonised; 
and a very admirable lesson for vain-glory and ambition 
itis! Indeed, the laughing philosopher would never be 
at a loss for matter for his mirth, on the desolate banks 
of the Tigris, where the world seems to have returned 
to vacancy, and the rapid transitions from all to nothing 
arrest the observation at every step. 

The river is in this place about the same breadth as 
at Bagdad; the banks are low, and fringed only by li- 
quorice, which grows to the height of three or four feet : 
from the face of the stream being now much swollen, we 
can see toa great distance; but on each side look over a 
desert. 

We are now, as the sun is sinking, abreast of a Mus- 
sulman tomb, called the Tanji; the river has increased 
to nearly five hundred yards broad, and the current runs 
at about four miles an hour. We met a fleet of vessels 
from Bussorah laden with skins, creeping slowly up: we 
sent.a letter on board one of them, which was delivered 
in the midst of the river by a swimmer from our party, 
to one who came from the other side ; he took it bet ween 
his teeth like’ dog, and returned to his boat: neither ves- 
sel waited a moment. 

There are now on the banks two Iarge flocks of cattle, 
with women and children, who show that the tents of the 
tribe are not far off, although we cannot, from the heaps 
of ruins that reach to the edge, perceive them, ‘The ani- 
mals are small, and resemble so much those of Bengal, 
that I may fancy myself on the bosom of the Ganges. 

May 23rd—During the night, we passed the ruins of 
Dair Ajoul, where was once a flourishing monastery ; 
the banks were low, and the river very winding. Itis 
a beautiful moonlight night, but we are plagued by more 
musquitoes than I ever remember to have seen before; 
the air was literally darkened by them, and to sleep was 
impossible: these are ancient plagues, and have in their 
posterity survived kingdoms and dynasties, Julian's 
army was harassed by swarms of insects—I am not the 
more reconciled on that account. 

At daylight we had reached a spot marked by mounds, 
called now Hammaniah, near which were two boats tak- 
ing in wood for Bagdad; there are no trees, however,— 
nothing but brushwood and low shrubs. The waters are 
very. much out, and in some parts the country is so 
flooded as to render it difficult to discern the banks of the 
river. The heat is excessive; the thermometer within 
our canopy Was at noon ninety-three degrees, and now, 
3p. m., it stands at minety-seven degrees.at the edge of 
our awning, through which the sun shines, alas! too 
brightly. The mercury rose to one hundred and fifteen 
degrees in a few minutes: we have tied blankets in all 
directions to protect us, for the course of the stream ex- 
poses us on every side by turns, and we lie in a “ dark- 
ness visible,” warring against the flies, which buzz in 
myriads about us, 

There isa light breeze, and we are able to sail. The 
banks are covered with tamarisks, now in flower, which 
wave prettily above the stream like plumes of feathers: 
in most parts they are standing in the water, as we have 
had occasion this morning to prove. While in full sail 
we ran in among them, and with much difficulty got 
disentangled: instead of lowering the sail, our boatmen 
endeavoured to push out of their dilemma against its 
power, and became more and more embarrassed. All 
the slumbering musquitoes were roused from their flow- 
ery beds, and shaken in clouds upon us. The sailors, as 
they term themselves, grew angry, and taunted each 
other with being a dishonour to Bagdad; while the pas- 
sengers joined in the clamour, afraid that their goods 
piled up in the centre would be swept away. We only 
required a lion—for sometimes they make their. lair by 
the banks—to jump in among ys to complete the confu- 
sion; and I thought occasionally, from the tumult, that 
such a crisis had arrived. 

We are at peace now, and sail quietly down. No- 
thing can be more deserted, more silent, than the shores 
of the Tigris: wesee not a living thing, nor hear a sound 
even of the wild bird, or the occasional splash of a fish. 

At three o'clock we passed some mounds, called by the 
Arabs Humeleh,and now we are opposite the ruined fart 
of “ Sheikh Zobeide :”” here the river winds very much, 
and is broader than at Bagdad; the land is so inundated, 
that no Arab tribe is able to come down to the banks, 
which are a little higher than the country. The pasture 
is now growing luxuriantly upon them. 


CHAPTER xxXV. 

Our vessel made fast for the night—Wife of 4 Turkish soldier— 
Torment inflicted by the Masquitoes—The river Hye—Ruins of 
Wasil—Celebration of a festival—Grotesque dance— Moonlight 
nights—Nightingales— Our vessel aground—Arab horse-dealer 
—A dispute—Buffaloes—The Euphrates—Shoogh-Shookh—Our 
new boat—Village of Chenie—Flocks of Pelicans—Escape from 
a party of Arabs—Scruples of a Christian scribe—Quarrel be- 
tween the Arabs of Montifieck and those of Zoheir—Junction 
of the Tigtisand the Euphrates—A breeze—The Montifieck 
country—Mouth of Bussorah Creek, 

May 24—Yesterday evening we had a delightful 
breeze from the northwest, which carried us through the 
remainder of the day in good style. Asit became dark, 
the Bagdad sailors declared they were afraid to go on, 
and, resolving to stop all night, ran into a bank of tama- 
risks, and made fast. ‘The musquitoes rushed out, and 
attacked us with greater violence and in greater number 
than before; we were absolutely torn to pieces, and in 
agony urged the people forward; the passengers objected 
to this, and scrambled out of the boat, headed by a ‘Turk- 
ish soldier, who had his wife with him; she made her 
appearance, for the first time, to shuffle along the shore 
in her scarlet silk cover. Being the only woman among 
us, she is most rigidly secluded; and lives in a hold of 
the vessel, about the size of her trunk, in which, J am 
sure, she might find a more comfortable lodging : there 
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_and in four hours returned to the main stream. 
| have met with neither interest nor variety: the river 


is no space fur her to move round; and there, poor crea- 
ture! has she been fixed, like the sitting figure of an 
Egyptian deity, since we left Bagdad. 

The musquitoes have been our friends on this occasion ; 
for, assailing the black skins as well as the white, they 
beat us from the shore, and the sailors yielded to our 
cries to be off. We passed the night on the wooden 
awning of our little cabin, and were doubled up in a 
most absurd manner, with five or six people sleeping 


upon it besides ourselves: there was no rest for us, how- 


ever. I have become so sensitive that I can discriminate 
between the sting of each species: there are three most 


conspicuous,—a very light-coloured and soft-stinging in- - 


sect, a dapple-grey and most active tormentor, with a dark 
and terrible assailant,—the most formidable lance of the 
army, whose war-cry is in just proportion to his prowess ; 
it is enough to bring on madness. 

About two in the morning, passing a poor village on 
the right bank, we turned into the Hye, and left the Ti- 
gris winding away towards the north. At daylight we 
were near a ruined fort: “ We are now drawing niore 
into the scenes of the wars of the Mahomedans,” said 
Hassan. ‘The Hye is abcut forty yards broad, very 
prettily bordered by tamarivks, and now and then a 
spreading poplar; the former grow larger here than on 
the banks of the Tigris. This ‘iver being so much nar- 
rower, they do not seem out of proportion to it, and give 
to the banks the appearance of being well wooded. 

At nine o’clock we arrived at the first habitation of 
any size that we have sezn since leaving Bagdad,— 
“ Koot-el-Hye.” The people have brought us sheep, and 
butter-milk :—Ga the plain beyond, is a large encamp- 
ment of: Arabs in tents and huts of matting mixed to- 
gether. They neither seem wealthy nor comfortable, 
and their encampments are far from ornamental to the 
flat shores. 

- Allittle beyond Koot, we entered a narrow river, a 
branch of the Hye, which the Arabs name “ el Amaa ;”” 
We 


runs rapidly, and is in this part of a good breadth; it is 
high, and reaches nearly to the level of the country. 
Embankments of a very few feet would prevent its flood- 
ing it. 

We have just passed the ruins of the Arabian city of 
Wasil : a camp of Arabs is near it. They are celebrating 
some festival, and dancing in a ring, with very grotesque 
capers, to a merry tune that has a pleasing effect. I sce 
occasionally the glitter of swords, and hear the sound of 
fire-arms. We have some Bedouin passengers on board, 
who, animated by the music, have kicked the rest of the 
company out of the way, and cleared a space in the fore 
part of the boat, where they are now dancing with great 
glee, clapping their hands and beating time with their 
feet to the chorus, which they sing : as they grow warm, 


_ they draw their swords and whirl them over their heads, 


or clash them together, and, turning sharply round, fire 
off their matchlocks, and load them again, to the music. 
They occasionally discharge balls, and do not seem very 
particular where they go; indeed, the nearer the ap- 
proach to mischief, the louder they sing, and the more 
earnestly they dance. An emulation has been excited 
by this volunteer dance on our side, among those of the 
shore, some of whom have approached the river: we have 
the advantage of the wildest scene that can be conceived, 


and some risk from the random firing of the figurants to 


heighten it. 

Moy 25th—The magnificent nights, now that the 
moon is nearly full, are to an inhabitant of a more va- 
poury climate inconceivable; it is possible to read the 
minuatest print as we lie upon the deck. The river be- 
came narrower, and the tamarisks that waved over the 
stream were alive with nightingales, which sung with 
all the sweetness of the boasted bird of Eastern poetry ; 
as we glided by, there was not a moment’s cessation in 
their song: it would have been a scene of the most per- 
fect delight, if the insects that I have already spoken so 
much of, had not come in even greater crowds to tem- 

r it. 

“= nine o'clock we-ran aground, and, going at a 
tolerable rate, lodged fast in the mud: every man jumped 
overboard, and they worked for an hour with great 
efforts, cheering themselves by a war-cry of the Bedonins, 
“Death is sweet! Call onthe Prophet! Death is sweet ! 
In the name of Mahomed!” We at length got off, 
and, sinking into silence and sleep, dropt quickly down 
the stream till daylight, when, a light breeze springing 
up, we were able to sail; the shores becoming more 
populous. 

At eight o’clock we put all the Arabs of our party on 
shore at a Bedouin encampment, composed chiefly of 
huts made out of the branches of date trees. I found an 
Arab resting beneath a temporary covering of mats, who 
had just come from Bombay, and was on his return to 
his tribe. He has been in the habit of carrying horses 
for sale to India for some years, and complains of the 
trade having greatly fallen off; that there is no induce- 
ment now, in the prices given, to supply the market of 
that country with well-bred horses: those of an inferior 
description only have been sent for some time, excepting” 
when people have been expressly employed to seek others 
for a particular occasion. 

We remained by this place for two hours. Imme- 
diately after quitting it, we passed a white tomb, to a 
certain Abbas, the son of Ali—Abbas-ibn-Ali—with one 
date tree standing by it, the first that we have seen since 
the evening of our departure from Bagdad. The river 
is narrow and winding, and has many leafy encamp- 
ments upon its borders. At “El Aszur,” the third hour 
of prayer, we reached the village of Sela, where we were 
forced to stop, that the duty with the tribe who frequent 
the Hye should be arranged, although the master of the 
boat knew perfectly what he would be obliged to pay; 
in the common way of dealing among the Eusterns, 
there was as much dispute about the matter as if they 
had never met before. The sheikh suggested an addi- 
tional sum on our account, and the captain threw him. 
self upon our mercy; but as we had considered this pro- 
bability in the hire of the portion of the vessel we occu. 
pied, we refused to pay any. They debated the affair to 
so late an hour, that they declared the money could not 
be settled till the morning ; and, in spite of every effort 
to urge the boat on, we were forced to pass the night by 
the bank. 

May 26th.—We were not able to move till after sun. 
rise, and with a fine breeze sailed merrily on; the river 
becoming very narrow and shallow, we had the diversion 
of running aground every half-hour, at least. The 
greater part of the day was thus passed in splashing in 


and out of the water, and in one continued shout. The 
country is exceedingly flat, not a tree or shrub to by 
seen; but in some parts we noticed a little corn and rice, 
Buffaloes are lying in the stream, with their noses just 
above the water ; it requires some skill to steer clear of 
them, for they do not show the least inclination to get 
out of the way. Large flocks of pelicans are scattered 
over the marshy ground, and some swim in the stream 
itself. 

A great deal of winding, bumping, tumult, and 
description of imprecation and invocation, brought us, at 
three o'clock m., into the Euphrates, an hour’s ail 
above the village of Koot: at half past six in the evening 
we arrived at a considerable place called “S| 
Shookh,” where there is a custom-house and wharf 
Vessels in their passage up and down stop at this place; 
there is a wall round it, but the huts are all built of 


- branches of the date, like those of the Bedouins. 


The long marrow boat in which we had come from 
Bagdad, was mot, we discovered here, intended for Bus. 
sorah, and with much difficulty the master of it succeeded 
in finding a smaller one, more ealculated for the little 
sea formed after the junction of the two rivers “ Shal-cl. 
Arab.” The boat we have hired is a very well built 
one, belonging to Grain, a port of some consequence 
below Bussorah. Many of our fellow-passengers have 
been anxious to continue with us, and provided they 
come without baggage we have agreed to take them, 
We are now famously crowded ; we have a wooden 
canopy,as in the former boat, in the stern, covering a 
apace of five feet square, but searcely high enough to 
admit of our sitting upright under it. Itis nine o’clock, 
and a beautiful night: the sail is loosened, and we are 
just off. 

May 27th_—We contrived during the night, although 
in the main stream of the Euphrates, to run aground at 
least a dozen times, which we generally effected im full 
sail,and were so thrown together by the concussion, that 
we were compelled to make pillows of each other's 
bodies; with so many on the small deck, it was not pos- 
sible to disentangle ourselves. 

At daylight this morning we were close to a village 
called Chenie. ‘The banks of the river are hooded toa 
great extent ; so much so, that we should appecr to be 
floating on a sea, but for the tall date trees that rise in 
detached lines from the water: a few mat encampments 
are to be seen too, at long intervals apart; many of the 
hutsare overthrown. Buffaloes and pelicans are the only 
living things that seem to enjoy themselves; the latter 
are in great floeks, and udd a strong interest to the scene. 
They are the only birds on the face of the waters. Ca- 
noes are paddling over the grass thot in some parts 
shows its head, and gliding among the distant trees. 
The banks of the Euphrates are not to be discerned, and 
those of the ‘Tigris, where land is visible, are desert. We 
have yet seen no crops of rice. 

At twelve o’clock we passed the village of Medina, and 
were hailed by a party of Arabs from the shore. ‘Fhe 
wind and stream were with us. As wemade no reply, 
the men pointed their matchlocks and threatened to fare; 
we were, however, out of reach before they could light 
their matehes : some ran along the banks in pursuit, but, 
standing more towards the opposite side, we avoided 
them. It is all very well to rum down in this manner; 
had we been toiling up, we should scarcely have esea ped 
their exactions, for money was the only motive they could 
have had for desiring to stop us. ' 

We shortly after overtook a canoe with an awning of 
red cloth over it, beneath which sat an Arab and his son. 
He boarded us, and begged to have a letter written to the 
sheikh of the Montifieck Arabs, who occupy the shore of 
the Euphrates to Bussorah; for, although a man of some 
consequence in the tribe, he had not the uccomplish- 
ments of reading or writing. We formeda circle round 
Michael, who prepared the paper ; and the Arab com- 
menced his dictation by uttering #m a loud voice, “There 
is but one God, and Mahomed is his Prophet:” the 
Syrian Christiam at once demurred to this commence- 
ment, and looked aghast at the Arab, whose enquiring 
eyes rolled round the party, to ascertain, if possible, the 
difficulty, “Cam you not write ?”” he exclained. Mi- 
chal was resolute upon the ejection of Mahomed, and 
no one thought proper to explain the dilemma to the 
Arab, who feared treason, as we continued an argument 
on the subject im a strange tongue. It was at length 
decided that it was a form in which he could have no 
concern, and Michael was induced to write the terrible 
name, which I suspect he contrived to slur over, after all, 

The letter was addressed to the shgikh, who was before 
Zoheir, besieging it, to inform hima that a dependant bad 
refused to obey the order he had received, and was pre- 
pared to resist the punishment he deserved, If Issa,— 
Jcsus,—who has not long been chief of that important 
tribe, be as resolute as his predecessor, the refractory 
chieftain will rue his opposition. The quarrel between 
the Arabs of Montifieck and those of Zoheir was fomented 
by the Pasha of Bagdad, who was anxious to punish the 
lutter, and according to the common policy of the Trark 
towards the Bedouins, employed the first against them. 
To encourage feuds among the tribes is the only safe 
course, perhaps, for the Turks, who, greatly disliked by 


| them, would be easily overthrown, st:ould they ever umite 


against them. 

Ali Pasha of Bagdad, however, finding the siege of the 
town prolonged beyond his expectation, expressed a de- 
sire to put an end to the war, to which the sheikh re- 


_ plied: “The nature of the quarrel has now changed: 


many of my tribe have been killed, and some even of my 
own family ; I will not, therefore, move from Zoheir till 
I have had every drop of blood in the town.” This city 


is celebrated im the wars of the Mahomedans as the | 


field of the battle of the Camel ; when the favourite wife 
of the Prophet, Ayesha, mounted wpon a camel, and saw 
seventy of her attendants killed in succession at the bri- 
dle before she fell into the hands of Alli. 

At four p.m. we reached Kurna, where the rivers joins 
it is prettily sitaated upon a point of land well wooded, 
and admirably calculated fur a fort. It commands the 
mouths of both the Tigris and Euphrates, and looks 
directly down the “ Shal-el-Arab,” or River of the Arab. 
There is here a erazy brig belonging to the Pashalie of 
Bagdad, carrying six guns, We were hailed as we 
passed, but the mame of the “ Balioz Beg,” as the Resi- 
dent is styled, was sufficient passport. 

The great river is, in some parts, fully six hundred 
yards broad, with plenty of water, ander the influence 
the tides, which are felt in the Tigris even beyond the 
junction, The only reason that the boatmen of the rivers 
have for running through the Hye into the Euphrates, 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


fostead of following the Tigris to its mouth, is the im- 
portance of Shoogh-Shookh, over every other station 
petweem Bagdad and Bussorah. Vessels from the Per- 
gan Gulf come up to it, and transfer their goods to boats 
more calculated for river navigation; while those belong- 
ing to the higher parts go no lower. : 
On the banks of the Tigris from Bagdad to Korna there 
jsnot a village. The Beni-Lam Arabs, who occupy the 
r portionof the banks, were driven away from them 
the flood, and we saw not even a hut until we entered 
the Hye, and not for two hours after we left Korna were 
any habitations visible. 
At six in the evening we passed a tomb, and menaul, 
called Wair, with an abundance of date trees, and en- 
campments of Arabs among them,—the commencement 


of the position of the Montifiecks: the sun set, with a - 


delightful breeze, and our sailors, being alarmed, took 
down the largesail, and bent a small one, so that our rate 
was likely to be much delayed: we opposed the change 
violently, and, afler the usual clamour, succeeded in get- 
ting the first up again. We soon reached the heart of 
the Montifieck country ; the encampments run parallel 
to the river fora long way, composed, as all I have seen 
are, of matting of the palm-leaves: they have a most 
ragged and poor appearance, and so uncomfortable com- 

to those of Syria, either in the Desert or sea coast, 
that the date trees, however they may be a blessing in 
other respects, are not so in the affair of houses. 

At ten, at night, we reached the mouth of Bussorah 
Creek, twenty-four hours from Shoogh-Shookh. It is 
too late to seck adventure in the city; and, more doubled 
together than we were last night, we must wait patiently 
till the dawn. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Embark in acanoe—Reinfo it of Arabs—Singular variety 
in Eastern traveling---B h---A happy surprise--- Project 
for mavigating the Tigris and the Euphrates by steam---Local 
authorities favourable to the plan-~Itsimportance to the East 

---Shore of Persia---Warlike cruise to recover a piece of can- 

vass and flag staff---Surrender of the thief --Corgo-: -Busbire--- 

First appearance of Persia---A uti Squad. in the 

Gulf---Timou; Meerza’s visit to the Amherst sloop of war--- 

His retinue-.-The poet laureat and singer. 

May 28th.—At daylight we left the river, and entered 
the creek, or streamlet, that runs past Bussorab, in a 
belen, the Arabic word for a canoe. There was very. 
little water in it; the tide was running out, and some 
clumsy ships belonging to the pashalic nearly choked up 
the way. Ifthe channel were kept clean, and sweet too, 
it would be exceedingly pretty; each bank is thickly 
wooded, andthe sun can scarcely penetrate at any hour 
to the dark stream. ‘The canoe ewamped, and we were 
obliged to walk through the mud, and sit beneath a large 
tree til another could be found. 

A strong reinforcement of Arabs passed us on their 
way to Zoheir; some were on horseback, and others on 
foot, armed with matchlocks and spears. Women fol- 
lowed with bread and milk upon their heads. They had 
a most picturesque appearance as they wound along the 
narrow way ; such figures as, in the days of the crusades, 
thronged towards the camp of the Saracens. Zohier is 
old Bussorah, the Basra of the “ Arabian Nights :” there 
was something in being in a tnanner cast away in so in- 
teresting a neighbourheod. 

We were not long in our second canoe, it alsoswamped; 
and, after wading again in the mud up to our knees, we 
walked to thecity. Iam so accustomed to the singular 
variety in Eastern traveling that I take every thing asa 
matter of course: I believe, if I should be told at the gate 
of a city that it was mecessary to enter it on my head, I 
should without a thought endeavour todo sa. Bussorah 
has been a fine town, there is much mixture of poverty 
now with its lofty houses ; the streets are wider than 
those of Bagdad. It also has been sadly reduced by the 
plague. 

One of those happy surprises that sometimes compen- 
sate for all the privations of a tedious journey in one 
moment, awaited us here. We had been talking very 
much of the difficulty we should find in getting to Bu- 
shire, and, uncomfortable at the thought of a long delay, 
entered the Residency, where*the purser of a brig of war 
belonging to the Indian navy met us in the court witha 
kind invitation from the captain, who had told him to 
wait till twelve o’clock for our arrival. She is to sail in 
the afternoon for the Persian Gulf. We are delighted at 
the escape in so fortunate a manner. I have just time to 
visit the Biths, and have only seen the Residency and the 
garden belonging to it. ; 

Should the project, now in some respects on foot, of 
navigating these rivers by steam, be realised, and their 
shores become as well known as those of the Ganges or 
the Nile,—for, although many difficulties will naturally 
be raised against the scheme at first, 1 do not despair of 
seeing: it come to pass,—what a change may be effected 
in the Eastern world ! The master of a steamboat built 
in the Thames may regulate his course on the Euphrates 
by the bearings of the Tower of Babel ! This would, in- 
deed, have been a wild fancy but a few years ago ; yet, 
now that the rivers have been surveyed and found prac- 
ticable, where is the improbability ? 

The Resident at Bagdad, and those with whom I con. 
versed on the subject, are as warm supporters of the 
plan, from a conviction of the readiness with which it 
will be assisted by the authorities,and the advantage that 
in every view will attend it, as those who have formed 
their opinions from the report of its facility on natural 
grounds. The late pasha, Daoud, was so anxious for its 
success, that he had resolved to purchase a boat for the 
purpose himself; and, had he not been removed, the 
question would before this have been set at rest. Tho 
present governor is not less friendly in his inclinations, 
but the poverty of the pashalic will prevent any other 
demonstration on his part. I do not think there will be 
any great obstacle to overcome from the Arabs. A tri- 
bute must be paid to each tribe for passage through its 
territories, and, the sum once arranged, it will be foreign 
to their nature to break faith; they have as much right 
to levy such aduty as any civilised country has to tax 
the foreign vessels that enter its ports. As far as the 
interior relations ane concerned, there will be nothing to 
apprehend. We may, I have heard it urged, however, 
open the way to our Eastern possessions for an European 
power: while Russia is paramount in Turkey, and all in 
all in Persia, we need scarcely fear suggesting a new 
road to her, The Persians have lately captured Erze- 
roum, and their advances tend but to the advantage of 
Russia whenever she may feel disposed to avail herself 
of it. 


_-ITam not ‘one of those, however, who are apprehensive 
of a Russian invasion of India ; yet, were such an event 
to occur, we should but anticipate our aggressors in the 
occupation of a line that would be so advantageous to 
them, and thereby prevent it. The canal that connected 
the Tigris with the Euphrates may be traced from a 
short distance above Bagdad, and would cost little labour 
or expense to open it: it was by this passage that the 
Emperor Julian brought his fleet against Ctesiphon. 

In order that Bagdad may benefit by the intercourse 
to be thus established, the best plan seems to-be, that the 
Tigris should be the river navigated instead of the Eu- 
phrates, as far as the mouth of this canal. Thus the 
marshy ground on the shores of the latter stream, so 
likely to perplex during the high floods, would be avoided; 
and the passage made easy as far as Beer. While I 
write this, the surveys made by Captain Chesney last 
year may ‘be already published, and more than I can have 
learnt be known. All writers on this country and Arabia 
say it has declined since the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope: a renewal of the com- 
munication with India through it, therefore, may in some 
measure revive it; although the days when a caliph 
showered pearls and gold over the head of a bride, and 
scattered towns for a scramble, can scarcely return. 

May 29th—We reached the Tigris brig of war at 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon, and found her getting 
under weigh. The river is very broad, a magnificent 
stream ; it seems as far as Bussorah nearly an arm of the 
sea, the banks covered with date trees. This morning 
we are in the Gulf, and have a view of the shore of Per- 
sia,—a range of high mountains to the eastward, from 
which the sun rose with true Oriental splendour: we 
are still on the smoothest sea, for there is not a breeze. 

The brig, I find, has been on a cruise for the recovery 
of a piece of canvass and an abandoned flag-staff. We 
should be grateful for the high value set on these ap- 
parently trifling matters; but it seems the honour of 
England was in some way concerned in their fate, other- 
wise we might have been prisoners for many days in 
Bussorah. The Resident for the East India Company at 
Bushire took refuge during the plague on the island of 
Corgo, where he pitched a tent and built a temporary 
dwelling: on his return to his station he abandoned some 
portion of this settlement on the beach, which unfortu- 
nately tempted an Arab, and he stole the canvass to make 
a sail for his boat. I fancy the whole Gulf was in an 
uproar ; for the brig of war was despatched to vindicate 
the British name, and, discovering that the delinquent 
had sought the protection of an Arab tribe, demanded his 
person. As it is contrary to the Arab honour to deliver 
the meanest who has sought refuge in distress, the chief 
acknowledged that the man was amongst them, but hoped 
that he would not be required to break a pledge deemed 
so sacred, for he had given him protection. I hoped that 
the honour of England would have respected the most, 
beautiful trait in the character of an uncivilised people, 
—but the loss of a sail was too much! so the guns were 
louded, and a boat stealing out of a creek received a vol- 
ley and disappeared. The poor culprit, lest he should 
bring vengeance on his protectors, resigned himself to 
his fate. He and his son are now on board close pri- 
soners. He fancies that he has borne away the talisman 
of the British nation at least, and expects to be sacrificed 
to the fury of her evil genii. 

May 30th—We lost the whole of this day opposite 
Corgo—the scene of so much iniquity, and have brought 
the flag-staff on board, so that no more dishonour awaits 
us, I trust. The island of Carruck, once possessed by 
the Dutch, is not far from the sandy isle on which the 
flag of England waved. We shall be at Bushire to-mor- 
row morning; the lightest breeze will carry us over such 
a summer sea. 

May 31st.—We are at Bushire: we were abreast of 
the town at daylight. The first appearanee of Persia is 
sad indeed. The town, like the peninsula on which it 


stands, is of the colour of sand, and the “ Wind Towers,” ’ 


that sound so prettily in verse, are the most graceless 
elevations possible. There is one on the summit of each 
house. I am living in a tent at the Residency gate. So 
dirty and dilapidated a place as Bushire from without I 
never saw. I have, however, one fine prospect in the sea 
before me: behind is the main part of the city; while on 
my right and left hand are villages of mats, occupied ge- 
nerally by Arabs, some ruined and offensive with filth, 
dogs howling and prowling about them. 

June 8th.—I may always repeat that an Eastern city 
is to a traveller a mirage, and to one from the solid West, 
who has learned more of their magnificence from stories 
that come to us,“ plus Arabe qu’en Arabie,” in every 
way a disappointment. Bushire is more singularly 
mixed with every description of habitation than any city 
I have seen. There are some very fine houses, with 
matted huts and tattered tents, broken walls, unfinished 
buildings, neat gardens and heaps of filth so tumbled to- 
gether,—the grateful change occurring at every step,— 
that you can scarcely decide whether you are riding in 
a place inhabited by pigs or people. The gates of the 
city are ina state of ruin, and the guns dismounted lie 
outside. 

A sort of revolution has lately taken place, in which 
one son of the Prince of Shiraz was put out of the govern- 
ment to make room for another, Timout Meerza, who 
now rules. These little affairs are here, 1 fancy, like 
thunder-storms; they come as frequently, and are as 
transient in their stay. 

I am to embark to-morrow for Bombay in the Tigris, 
and am forced to leave Mr. Groves and Captain Cotton 
behind me; the latter has been seriously ill, and there is 
no accommodation on board the brig for them. 

There is nothing in Bushire to tempt me to stay: it 
stands at the point of a long sandy plain, the sea in its 
front, and behind a high range of barren hills, of a grand 
form, but destitute of trees and verdure. I do not re- 
member that I was ever in a place that had so little at- 
traction in it as this. It is exceedingly hot; the only 
agreeable time of the day to me is that which I pass in 
the sea in the morning before the sun rises. ; 

There has not been a breeze to ruffle the water since I 
left Bussorah, The squadron in the Gulf is composed of 
two sloops of war and a ten-gun brig; there is a mer- 
chaut-ship belonging to the Imaun of Muscat lying in 
the roads, and an English barque, that has just sailed for 
the river Euphrates. 

Timour Meerza and his courtiers visited the Amherst 
sloop of war, and passed the greater \part of the day on 
board. I accompanied the party, and cannot say much 
for the appearance or manner of the royal scion of Per- 
sia. He has a handsome face, and appears to be about 
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five and twenty years of age, but has all the marks of de- 
bauchery in his expression and+person, His dress is 
merely a muslin shirt and trousers, with a leather belt 
about his waist. He was attended to the boat by a num- 
ber of men with long switches in their hands, and re- 
ceived by them on his return. They bowed to the 
ground as he embarked and landed. A musician, a 
singer, an attendant for his pipe, and one to present 
sherbet, accompanied the procession, which occupied se- 
veral boats throughout the moraing. : 
Timour Meerza was’ very bountiful of his sherbet, 
which was delicious, made chiefly of roses ; and, whon- 
ever he sat down a moment, his pipe was administered 
to him with a fresh supply of tobacco, for a Persian never 
smokes regularly. He draws his breath rapidly two or 
three times, and the instant the weed is alight sends it 
away. The singer was not idle, for, squatting at the 
prince’s feet on the poop, he screeched long and loud 
enough to scare all the sea-birds from the Gulf. His 
song was complimentary, as in duty bound, to his mas- 
ter: the voice of flattery is far from a soft and insinu- 
ating one here; it takes the attention by storm,—when 
addressed to a king's son at any rate,—for such a yell I 
never heard. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Head-quarters of the Gulf squadron—Scene of the Fire-worship- 
pers—Tranquillity—Intense heat—Heavy dew—Muscat, the 
hottest place on earth—Our salute answered from the fort— 
Navy of the Imaun of Muscat—Streets of Muscat—Arrival in 
Bombay—Retrospect of my journey—Hire a passage to Cal- 
cutta—Parting with my faithful esquire, Hassan—His horror 
at seeing me in a palanquin—His opinion of the Oriental lan 
guage—Conclusion. 

June 15th.—We sailed on the morning of the 11th, 
and crept slowly on with scarcely a breeze till the even- 
ing of the 18th, when we made Point Bassadore, in the 
island of Kishma, and on the next morning anchored in 
the roads. Here is the head-quarters of the Gulf squad- 
ron, and the depot of naval stores. A Semaphore and a 
few Bungalows stand on a spit of sand, with a low range 
of barren hills behind, beyond which may shine, perhaps, 
“ Kishma’s amber vines;” for on the coast there is but 
little show of sweetness or of beauty. 

The passage between the main land and the island 
would make a magnificent position for a fleet, backed by 
a noble line of mountains, at the foot of which are many 
creeks where pirates used to haunt, and where now, per- 
haps, they but await less vigilance ty commence their 
former depredations. The Arabs of the sea-coast are in 
their nature the same as their brethren of the inland 
plains. The ocean is their Descrt, and they fancy they 
have a similar privilege over it; unlike the tribes of the 
Desert, however, they add cruelty to their love of plun- 
der. 

I rode about the island in the afternoon, and found lit- 
tle but sand: one or two ruined forts stand on the shore, 
built probably by the Portuguese. The interior is rich, 
however; grapes abound, and very delicious honey is 
made. The splendour of the islands of the Persian Gulf 
lives only in memory: it is delightful, nevertheless, to 
sail over the sea on which they are scattered. 

June 20th.—The sea is as still as the calmest lake, the 
vessel scarcely moves. Arabia and Persia have been 
twice in view at the same time, where in the narrowest 
part the channel is scarcely more than fifty miles across 
between Musseldom and Gomberoon. We have passed 
over the scene of the “ Fire-worshippers,” not the least 
part of the pleasure that belongs to such sailing. The 
Peri might on such a day warble her lamentation for 
Araby’s daughter without a ripple on the shores of Oman 
to disturb her ! 

The comfort of the day is, however, not equal to its 
beauty : the thermometer, since we left Bushire, has been 
at ninety-four degrees. In the nights we are fortunately 
able to sleep on deck. They are beautifully clear, but so 
heavy a dew falls that we are perfectly wet in the morn- 
ing: the dew of Persia does no injury, it is said; and a 
bright scimeter may be exposed to it and not receive one 
stain. If the experience of ten nights be sufficient to 
confirm its innocence, I may venture to do so, We 
shail be at Muscat in the middle of this night, 

June 22d.—Muscat is esteemed the hottest place on 
earth, and the Arabs emphaticaily give it a peculiarly 
hot name, “ El Jehannum”—hell. We anchored a little 
before daylight in the morning of the 2lst, the hottest 
day in the northern hemisphere: so all was in favour of 
a good experiment. A wind from the shore blew all 
night so scorching afd withering, that not one drop of 
dew fell. When I touched the iron stanchions on the 
poop as I descended, they were quite hot; the thermome- 
ter, standing under the awning, was at one hundred and 
three degrees. 

As the day advanced, it exhibited only black rocks: 
from the ground we were in, none of the town was to be 
seen ; two or three detached rocks stood in the sea, a pas- 
sage between them forming the southern side of the har- 
bour. The high range that bounds Arabia has not one 
blade of grass upon it, the very sand at its foot is black. 
The rising sun shone full upon it: had we been near 
enough, we should have seen the reflection of the ship, 
as in a mirror, on the smooth face of some of the hills. 
It is surely the country of the Prince of the Black Isles. 
The wind grew hotter and drier, and may have been a 
simoom before it reached us. 

When the sun rose, a salute was fired from the brig. 
After a long pause one gun replied from a battery in the 
face of a rock, then another from the opposite side, then 
‘six or seven tugether, while half the battery rolled into 
the sea. We could hear the screaming on shore, and the 
confusion, in consequence of this probable devotion of the 
fort to our honour ; but a few more single shots at long 
intervals prevented such a disaster. 

-A number of very fine vessels lic in the harbour, be- 
longing to the navy of the Imaun of Muscat. They were 
all built at Bombay, and one of them is considered the 
best ever launched from those docks. She is a beautiful 
model, but wretchedly filthy and neglected; the Imaun 
has not lately had any occasion to use his fleet. 

I went on shore in a canoe; the landing-place is con- 
cealed from the view of the ships in the harbour. The 
Imaun was unfortunately ill, and I could not see him. 
As it was too late to explore the town, I sat among a 
crowd of Banians, who are very numerous here, in a 
small room, where I thought .I should have melted away. 

When the sun became low, I sauntered through the 
streets. The bazars are good, and that portion of the 
town facing the harbour is well built: the Imaun’s pa- 
lace is there; and probably there may yet be some re- 
mains of the Portuguese establishment, for the houses 


have too substantial an air for the work of Arabs. The 
city is singularly placed in the midst of rocks that must 
keep out all wind ; when the sun has set, they glow like 
heated ovens. The bulk of the lower people live in mat.’ 
ted huts in a narrow valley bounded by the black hills, 
The Bedouins are a very wild-looking race; they walk 
through the streets armed with matchlocks and swords, 
and carry on their left hands small round shields, their 
hair hanging loosely over their shoulders, the ends abso- 
lutely burnt brown by the heat of the sun. : 

- { looked jin vain for something green to relieve my 
eyes, all was black and withered; and I was too happy 
to return to the ship again, perfectly ready to believe 
that Muscat deserves its infernal appellation. 

We sailed this morning, and have entered the 
ence of the southwest monsoon. 

I arrived in Bombay on the 29th of June, where it is 
time that my journey should end. I am too familiar 
with Oriental habits, by the different scenes that I have 
passed through for the last nine months, to feel the inte- 
rest I should otherwise do in continuing to travel by 
Central India-to the banks of the Nemna; there is too 
much sameness in all that meets the eye in the East, to 
enable the mind to preserve a proper elasticity in a long- 
continued journey. Novelty and variety are essentially 
necessary; for, alas! there is little adventure in the pre- 
sent sober age. 

If I were to sum up my feelings, now that I am in a 
manner at home, I should say that they have been sel- 
dom otherwise than pleasing; that I have had a most 
delightful journey, without one difficulty or one day’s pri- 
vation : but I must not lure those who prefer soft beds and 
rich fare to follow my steps, although I may venture to 
promise them an appetite for even greater variety than 
they are accustomed to enjoy. ‘ 

I have taken a passage to Calcutta; and am to sail in 
a few days. My faithful esquire Hassan, who has reached 
at length a country he never before dreamt of, is to turn 
his excursion to a spiritual advantage.: I have patted 
with him, and he returns to Egypt by a ship bound for 
Jidda, which will give him an opportunity of paying his 
duty at the Caabe; this has reconciled him to leaving © 
me. 

If I were inclined to close my journey with a pathetic 
picture, I might paint his grief in very affecting terms, 
and they would be his own, that would do credit toone . 
of much greater advantages in life than poor Hassan has 
had. An Afab’s estimate of the inhabitants of India is 
not likely to be very favourable to their manhood. He 
was roaming one day through the streets, when I passed 
quickly in a palanquin. He recognised me, and ran as 
fast as he could, till he caught me in the act of getting 
out of the luxurious machine. He gave me his shoulder 
to lean upon, and asked anxiously what was the matter. 
“T am not ill, Hsssan,” I replied. He stood a moment 
confounded, and, pointing to the palanquin, said with a 
mournful voice as if he foresaw my fall from manhood. 
“ By your head, master, what is this? If you are not 
sick, are you an old woman?” TI never could mention a 
palanquin, after this discovery, that he did not shake his 
head and sigh. a 

I have said enough to show that in a quiet way Hassan 
was a good deal of a philosopher. He declared that the 


| natives of India had but one word at ready command in 


their conversation, and that was “money.” I recom- 
mended him to learn the language, and he would find it. 
more useful. When he gravely asked, “ Pray, sir, what 
is ‘ water,’ in their language?” I replied, “ Pane.” He 
shook his head as if he had been reflecting a good deal 
on this matter, and said, “ I thought so:—and what's the 
Italian for ‘bread?” “Why, the same, certainly,” I an- 
swered, laughing. “Then if you please, sir, I will not 
learn the language; and I do not care now so much 
about leaving you.” He formed his conclusions upon as 
slight grounds as wiser men have sometimes done, for 
he thought that all in the country would be to him an 
inversion, from the two examples he had already had. —_- 
I trust that I may not have been equally precipitate in 

my opinions. 2 


A Rownine Girsy.—A very singular character is ex. 
isting at present in the neighbourhood of Leatherhead, in 
the person of @ boy known commonly as Jack the gipsy; 
he is about fifteen years of age, and his activity is sur- 
prising; he will commonly follow the hounds on foot, 
and nineteen times out of twenty comes in at the death ; 
he leaps fences and hedges actually as high as himself, 
never wears shoes or stockings, and has several times 
run upwards of forty miles right out. He frequently 
amuses himself by running (barefooted of course) for 
miles on the turnpike road, beside the coaches or mail. 
He has been lately backed to run against the Leatherhead 
coach from that place to London, to rest until the after- 
noon, and run back; the odds are in favour of the boy. 
Some gentlemen in the vicinity of have taken 
great notice of this lad; but lhe ts a wanderer by nature, 
and cannot be tamed down to regular hours, regular diet, 
or the decency of shoes and stockings; his greatest 
luxury is in roving where and when he pleases, and his 
epicarism extends only to boiling hedgehogs in milk—a 
dish he prefers to all others. The above statement 
be verified in every particular—Leeds Times. 


Lrrerary Funp.—The Literary Fund Club had their 
fourth dinner for the season yesterday, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. The attendance was very numerous, and in- 
cluded some distinguished literary characters, The 
objects of the club, to nourish the parent society by pro- 
moting in every way its laudable objects, seem to have 
received additional stimulus within the present year; and 
the hint about “ Literary Retreats” appears to have been 
so well received generally, that a rally of some of-the 
oldest and stanchest supporters of the institution was 
pointedly made on this occasion.—Globe. : 

Pepantry Correcrep.—In an old Parisian 
of Sciences one of its members read a voluminous me- 
moir to prove that tides were provided by the Creator for 
the purpose of bringing vessels in and out of harbours; 
whereupon one of the Encyclepewdian wits grevely ob- 
served that he had no doubt of the fact, since he had dis- 
covered, after unceasing and laborious research, that 
noses were made for the purpose of wearing spectacles. 

At Tarascon I was exceedingly amused with a mis- 
take committed by a gendarme who had demanded my _ 
passport, After having examined it he returned it tome, — 
satisfied that it was perfectly regular.. “You are from 
Ecosse (Scotland?”) said he. “ Yes,’ answered 1. 


- “ And pray in what part of France is Ecosse situated ?” 


“In the “Oh, “Now I 
recollect perfectly well; we passed through it on our wa: 
to join the army in Flanders.” — The Hon. J.E. 4 
Pyrennees. 

A lady enquiring what description of oil was used in 
anointing the king at a coronation, “Why, madam,” 
replied the interrogated, “ judging from the number of 
attendants, I should say it was ¢rain.oil.” 
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- warded with rich treasures. 


“WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘ 


“ Selections from late Foreign Journals received 


this office. 4 
Antmacutes.—In the last. published part of the new 


edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, unger tie article 
*“* Microscope,” by Sir David Brewster, we hate the as- 


tounding information that the size of a single individual 
of the animacules lately discovered in siliceous rocks, is 
-1-288th of a line, or 1-3,456th of an inch! In the polish- 


“Ging slate from Berlin, in which there appear to be no 


vacuities, a cubic line contains, in round numbers, twen- 
ty-three millions of these animals, and a cubic inch con- 
tains 41,000 millions of them! The weight of a cubic inch 
of the polishing slate is 270 grains. There are, tlere- 
fore; 187 millions of these animals in a single grain, or 
the siliceous cont of one of these animals weighs the 187 
millionth part of a grain. 

Pomrrtt.—The Boston Courier publishes an extract of 
a letter from a gentleman of that city, dated Naples, Dec. 
14, from which we learn the following facts relating to 
the progress of operations in the excavation of the ruins 
of Pompeii. are now, says the writer, quite a 
number of men at work, and their labours, or rather the 
government, has been rewarded, by finding a large quan- 
tity of silver ware, of various kinds, plates, vases, &c. 
&c. to the amount, as they say, of sixty-four pieces, which 
are now in the Studio in this-city, where 1 took a view 
of them; but as I did not count them, I cannot answer 
for their correctness as to the number found. As not 
more than one-sixth of the city isas yet excavated, many 
very curious, as well as valuable articles, no doubt, remain 
to be discovered. The great object of search, so it seems, 


_ is to find the street where were congregated the jewelers 


and silversmiths, on finding which, they expect to be re- 
There are some valuable 

id ornaments at the Studio, most of which have been 

nd‘in the house that, it is said, belonged to Diomed, 
attached to the skeleton of a woman, supposed to be his 
wife. The ear and finger rings were rich, but the two 
bracelets, of solid gold, fashioned to resemble a serpent, 
twining around the arm, are very rich. The curator of 
the apartment in which they, were placed, told me that 


“ “Shey weighed a pound, and, from their size, I should think 


it not unlikely ; but as I did not weigh them, I will not 

xouch for the truth of this report. ; 
Poxiticat. Ostruary For 1836.—During the past year 

death has laid his hands upon three crowned heads ; the 


‘King of Naples, the King of Saxony, and the ex-King of 


France. Fourteen deaths have occurred in the British 
peera viz. two dukes, Gordon and Montrose; four 
earle, Egmont, Catheart, Fingall, and Dunmore; Viscount 
Clifden ; Lords Stowell, Hood, Sondes, and De Sauma- 
rez; Baroness Rayleigh; and Lords Dufferin and Mas- 
sey of the Irish representative peers; also four prelates, 
Darham, Lichfield, Ely, and Killalee. Eleven members 
of the present parliament have deceased—viz., Wadham, 
Locke, Esq., Viscount Milton, Lord Robert Manners, 
D. Ronayne, “Esq., E. Ruthven, Esq., R. W. Hall Dare, 
Esq. E. R. C. Sheldon, Esq., Sir M. W. Ridley, Earl of 
Kerry, Lord Forbes, and Sir M. S. Stewart. 

Hirep Aprptaupers.—The following article gives an 
insight into the profits of an avocatiun little known to the 
public. Amongst the assets recently stated in the balance 


- sheet of a bankrupt named Cochet is the sum of 33,000 


franes, arising from his occupation as chief claqueur 
(hired applauder) to the Theatre du Vaudeville, a situa- 
tion for the good-will of which the bankrupt had paid 
20,000 francs, and which brings in 559 francs per month. 
This revenue arises principally from the sale of tickets, 
a certain number of which are allowed as uisites to 
the rs for every representation, which they 
dispose of at less than the regular price. 

Baitisa Mustum.—The select committee of the house 
of commons appointed to inquire into the management of 
the British Museum suggests, in its report, several altera- 
tions in the rules of the institution. As these will most 
likely be carried into effect, we select for notice such of 
them as will interest the public generally. The com- 
mittee have resolved—That it is desirable that the hours 
during which the Museum shall be open on public da 
be hereafter from ten o’clock until seven throughout the 
months of May, June, July, and August; and that the 
reading room be opened throughout the year at nine 
o'clock in the morning.—That it is desirable that the 
Museum be hereafter opened during the Easter, Whitsun, 
and Christmas weeks, except Sundays and Christmas day. 


—The committee-also recommend the preparation of a - 


new synopsis of the contents of the Museum, divided into 
rts which may be sold separately in a cheap form; and 
rther, that the trustees do take into consideration the 
best means of giving to the public a facility of obtaining 
casts from statues, bronzes, and coins, under competent 
superintendence, and at as low a price as possible. 

Tue Law or Kissinc.—Caroline Newton was indicted 
for assaulting Thomas Saverland, and biting off his nose. 
The complainant, whose face bore incontestable evidence 
of the severe injury inflicted, stated, that the day after 
Christmas day he was in a tap-room where defendant 
and her sister were. The sister laughingly observed 
that she had left her young man down at Birmingham, 
and had promised him no man should kiss her while ab- 
sent. Complainant regarded this observation as a chal- 
lenge, especially it being holiday time, and caught hold 
of her and kissed her. She took it in good part as a 
joke, but defendant became angry, and desired she might 

ve_as liitle of that kind of fun as he pleased. Com- 


‘plainant told her if she was angry he would kiss her also, 


and tried to do it; a scuffle ensued, and they both fell to 
the ground. After they £ up complainant went. and 
stood by the fire, and defendant followed anid struck at 
him. He again closed with her and tried to kiss her, 
and in the scuffle he was heard to ery out, “ She has got 
my nose in her mouth.” When they were parted he 
was bleeding profusely from the nose, and a portion of it, 
which defendant had bit off, she was seen to spit out of 
her mouth upon the ground. The defendant, a fat, mid- 
dle.aged woman, treated the matter with great levity, 
and said he had no business to kiss her sister or attempt 
to kiss her in a public house—they were not such kind 
of people. 1f she wanted to be kissed, she had a husband 
to kiss her, and he was a much handsomer man than de- 


. fendant was—even before he lost his nose. The chair. 


man told the jury that it mattered little which way thcir 
verdict went. If they found her guilty the court would 
not fine her more than one shilling, as the prosecutor had 
brought the punishment on himself. The jury, without 
hesitation, acquitted her. ‘The chairman told the prose- 
cutor he was sorry fur the loss of his nose; but if he 
would play with cats, he must expect to be scratched. 
Turning to. the jury, the chairman afterwards said, 
“Gentlemen, my opinion is, that if a man attempt to 
kiss a woman against her will, she has a right to bite his 
nose off if she has a fancy fur so doing.” “And eat it 
too,” added a learned gentloman at the bar. The case 
caused much laughter to all except the poor complainant. 

Braovcuman’s Inpustay.—The industry of Lord 
Broughman, from his earliest history, has been almost 
unrivalled. No event, no place to which he has been 
called, has ever taken him by surprise. In his literary 
efforts at the bar, in the house of commons, at the trial 
of Queen Caroline, and on the woolsack, whether as 
moderator or as judge, he has been alike and equally at 
home. As speaker of the house of lords, he presided over 
their deliberations, if not with lordly, artificial and unaf- 
fected dignity, yet with ease and unembarrassed. As a 
judge, he held the bar in perpetual awe, compelled them 
to dispatch, rebuked and straitened their tortuosities and 
often saved them the trouble, and the court the infliction 
of a tedious argument, by declaring it unnecessary and 
anticipating the result. I have seer. one of these gowned, 


wigged, and powdered gentlemen, writh under the re- 
f of the chancellor for a dishonest management with 

is client, and compellod to sit down in mortification. I 
have now lying belore me a print, representing his lord- 
ship leaning forward over his desk, w:th his spectacles 
in his right hand, and underneath inscribed characteris- 
tically :—“ I see, sir, 1 see it comes to this!” And this 
short sentence is the man in that place. 

The following directions are given in manuscript, as 
regulating the household of Henry VIII.:—* His high- 
ness’s baker shall not put alum in 
oaten, or bean flour with the sate; and if detected, he 

shall be put in the stocks. His highness’s attandants 
are not to steal any locks or keys, tables, forms, cup- 
boards, or other furniture, out of noblemen’s or getitle- 
men’s houses where he goes to visit. Master cooks shall 
not employ such scullions as go about naked, or lie all 
night before the kitchen fire. Dinners to be at ten, and 
| suppers at four. The officers of his privy chamber shall 
be loving together ; no grudging or grumbling, nor talk- 
vn, ta the king’s pastime. ‘I'he king’s barber is enjoined 
to be cleanly—not to frequent the company of misguided. 
women, for fear of danger, to the king’s royal person. 
There shall be no romping with maids on the staircase, 
by which dishes and other things are often broken.” 

-It is related of an incumbent in the county of York, 
that lie had precisely twelve wrilten sermons, for the edi- 
fication and comfort of his parishioners, which were 
pretty generally delivered, in orderly rotation, in the 
course of the year. On being remonstrated with by some 
of the hearers, with all due submission, for having 
preached the same sermon to them, and from the same 
text, on the preceding Sunday, he vindicated himself, 
with his wonted simplicity, by declaring that he was 
sure he had laid them right, but su his wife must 
have shuffled them. 

A horse dealer at Cambridge, after a hard chaffering 
with a gownsman, they parted without a bargain. In 
the night the horse dealer died. ‘On the gentleman call- 
ing next morning, the stable keeper observed, “Sir, mas- 
wor be deals but he left word ‘as you was to have the 

se.” 

Azelius.—Professor Adam Azelius, the Nes- 
tor of scientific men in Sweden, died at Upsal, on the 
30th of last January, aged eighty-six years. He was 
the last pupil of Linneeus, and was celebrated for his tra- 
vels in Asia and Africa. His African Herbarium, we. 
believe, is now in the Banksian collection in the British 
Museum. His younger brothers, John and Peter, the 
first devoted to chemistry, and the second to medicine, 
are both distinguished for their talents, and have, for 
nearly half a century, occupied chairs in the Uuniversity 
of Upsal. 
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bread, nor mix rye, 


his hero as an unparalleled scholar, or the beau ideal of 
all that is graceful in personal appearance and elegant 
accomplishments. He has accordingly made his * Crich- 
ton’ a courtier, and the observed of all observers, amongst 
the gayest and most exalted of the age in which he lived. 
His gallantry, his honour, his intuitive royalty of thought 
and action, tre altogether matchless.” 


Crichton will be commenced in the first number of the 
next volume of the Library, which commences on the- 
Ist of July. 

We conclude to-day Major Skinner's interesting 
travels to India, and shall endeavor to present in our next 
a miscellaneous number, consisting of the best of the 
great number of magazine and other articles which have 


~ been collecting on our table for some weeks past. 


We learn that Mr. Irving’s new work will shortly be 
issued by Carey, Lea & Blanchard; it is called, “ The 
Rocky Mountains, or Scenes, Incidents and Adventures 
in the Far West, digested from the Journal of Captain 
Bonneville, of the U. S. Army, and illustrated from 
various other sources,” in 2 volumes, with large maps of 
the country traversed. A chapter will be presented to 


- our readers in a few days. 


The same publishers have at press Mr. Cooper's new 
work, England, with Sketches of Society in the Metro- 
polis, in 2 vols. 12mo. 

They also announce as nearly ready, the third part or 
completion of the first volume of Mr. Lockhart's Life of 
Sir Walter Scott. This work will be embraced in this 
country in two octavo volumes. The remaining volumes 
are so far advanced in Edinburgh, as to warrant the 
American publishers in promising their second volume 
at an early day. 

Dr. Bird’s last novel, Nick of the Woods, is to be pub- 
lished in London, by Bentley, and to be edited by Mr. 
Ainsworth, author of Crichton, Rookwood, &c. 

Theodore Hook’s last novel, Jack Brag, has been dra- 
matized in London. 

Professor Tucker's Life of Jefferson is just out in Lon- 
don, and extensively noticed by the papers of all sides. 

Rory O’More, by Samuel Lover, is in the press of 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard; it is well spoken of by the 
London press. The same publishers will issue an edition 
of Gentleman Jack, by the Author of Will Watch, which 
is not worth a sixpence. 


Correggio.—Mr. Atherstone lately bought for a few 


Crichton.—Public attention was powerfully drawn to 
Mr. Ainsworth by his extraordinary novel of “ Rook- 
wood,” a work which however exciting it may have been, 
was less adapted to public taste than Crichton, which is 
an historical work of the class we have endeavoured to 
procure for Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, a pub- 
lication which we have endeavoured to make select not 
only in name but in substance, by keeping out of it the 
thousand poor and weak romances and novels which are 
annually announced and puffed to the utter discredit of 
the press. 

Crichton was hailed on its appearance in England 
with the universal approbation of the critics, and as we 
have it iu type and are about to publish it in a week or 
two in the Library, we offer the following tribute to its 
excellence from the London Monthly Review, a work in 
whose criticisms we have long thought more reliance 
was to be placed than in any other London periodical, for 
the best reasons; viz—it is not under the influence of 
the trade of booksellers, and it is conducted by men of 
talent and taste. 


“Probably the first remark that every critical reader 
of this admirable romantic novel makes, refers to tie 
learning which it displays; and the second observation 
ought to regard the success, the bold freedom, the perfect 
ease with which the author embodies in his work the 
spirit of the times, and personates the characters repre- 
sented. It is impossible, we think, to peruse these 
volumes without frequently being so strongly carried 
back into the sixteenth century, and so deeply convinced 
of the reality of the events described, as to believe that 
Mr. Ainsworth inust have been an immediate witness of 
what he details, and a hearty actor in many of the inci- 
dents ; so completely has he identified his :epresentative 
characters with all that history has bequeathed us c6n- 
cerning one of the most stirring epochs in the annals of 
nations, and concerning some of the most celebrated 
names on record; and so firmly does he seem fo stand, 
as it were, in the shoes of all the illustrious personages 
introduced. 

“To have accomplished all this in the case of such 
characters, and of such a period as he has chosen, re- 
quired no ordinary skill and attainments. Of late years 
there have been hundreds of novels and romances, which 
have usurped a claim to the dignity and authority of 
historical, without possessing one shred of a title to the 
character, farther than might consist in the aduption of 
certain proper names, the assumption of a particalar era, 
and the arbitrary use of a few obsolete forms of speech, 
without the betrayal of one idea, or circumstance of ac- 
tion that can point to the genius of the characters or the 
periods supposed. But whoever bestows an hour’s atten- 
tion upon ‘Crichton,’ or glances at the few specimens 
from the work that appear in our pages, cannot fail to 
perceive that the author is not only gifted with a lively 
fancy, and a creative imagination, so as both to paint 
faithfully and invent with a master’s confidence, but that 
he has studied with an antiquarian’s care and relish every 
thing pertaining to his theme. ‘To all this is added great 
scholarship, as we have already intimated, a highly po- 
lished taste and style, and that con amore relationship to 
his subject which enables him to be the accomplished, 
the spirited, and enthusiastic artist that he is. In short, 
Crichton’ will become one of our standard novels, be- 
cause it combines deep learning, accurate representation, 
and beautiful writing, in the production of a splendid 
and an arresting story. It must be added, that the reader 
cannot rise from its perusal as from a display of merely 
gorgeous pictures, but will experience something. like 
those valuable and gratifying results which partake of 
mental enlargement and moral instruction. 

“ We deem it fortunate that ‘Crichton’ has been so 
long neglected, that he might at last fall into the hands 
of Mr. Ainsworth; for, however graceful and exalted 
‘Crichton’ may formerly have appeared to the wholesale 
and indiscriminate admirer, he is here made to stand out 
above all others, the greatest amung the great, with a 
distinet personality, and to take a prominent share in 
some of the most interesting, stirring, and dazzling 
scenes recorded in history, so as to become decked with 
new and more extraordinary attributes; and’ to have pos- 
sessed not only more astonishing, but more diversified 

ifts than we have ever dreamt of, even in his case. 
his the author has legitimately done, by overstepping 


that confined boundary, which would merely represent 


guineas, a Magdalen by Gorreggio, at auction, where he 
saw it among a heap of old canvass, that an amateur, 
(no connoisseur,) of pictures had sent to be sold. ‘This 
gentleman had bought it in Italy for 100. admiring its 


' beauty, but ignorant of its value. It is in perfect pre- 


servation ; in the grandest style of Corregyio; and in co- 
louring surpassing in brilliancy and depth of tone even 
the famous specimens in the National Gallery. 

In making an inventory of the furniture of thé late 
Duchess de Charost, a box was fuund containing 1,200,000 
francs in gold coin. ‘This unexpected treasure is in ad- 
dition to upwards of 200,000 francs per annum, which 
the Duke de Mortemart inherits from the duchess. 

We make the following extract from Miss Martineau’s 
“Society in America,” the only one for which we have 
room this week. The work is just about to appear in 
New York, and we design to make it more fully known 
to our readers. It has been published in London several 
weeks since. 

“ Throughout the prodigious expanse of that acoga | 
I saw no poor men, except a few intemperate ones. 
saw some very poor women; but God and man know 
that the time has not come for women to make their in- 
juries even heard of. I saw no beggars but two profes- 
sional ones, who are making their fortunes in the streets 
of Washington. I saw no table spread, in the lowest or- 
der of houses, that had not meat and bread on it. Every 
factory child carries its umbrella; and pig-drivers wear 
spectacles. With the exception of the foreign paupers 
on the scaboard, and those who are steeped in sensual 
vice, neither of which classes can be politically danger- 
ous, there are none who have not the same interest in 
the security of property as the richest merchant of Sa- 
lem, or planter of Louisiana. 
class will not be the first to draw out from reason and 
experience the true philosophy of property, is another 
question. 

Lady Morgan.—The King of England has granted to 
Lady Morgan a pension of £300 per annum; her lady- 
ship’s eyes have failed her, for the present, but there is a 
prospect of their restoration. 

Athens ; it Rise and Fall, with Views of the Literature, 
Philosophy, and Social Life of the Athenian people, by 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, is the title of the long-announced 
history by the popular author of Pelham and other sale- 
able novels. I has been published by the Messrs. Har- 
pers in two duodecimo volumes, and may be had of the 
principal Amédfican booksellers. We have not yet found 
time to peruse it so thoroughly as to give a fair opinion 
of its merits. 

The London Atheneum and other periodicals profess 
to be highly pleased and amused by “ Colonel Crockett's 
Exploits and Adventures in Texas!” ‘There is no ac- 
counting for taste. 

Doctor Dunglison’s “ American Medical Library and 
Intelligencer” has reached the sixth semi-monthly num- 
ber, and continues to be received by the profession with 
extraordinary favour. Its amount of patronage, we under- 
stand, is far beyond the expectations originally formed 
by the publisher. Dr. Dunglison’s Intelligencer em- 
braces every possible variety of subjects bearing upon the 
topics of medicine, and much of the information is ex- 
tremely interesting even to the uninitiated, as we pro- 
pose sometimes to prove by brief extracts. The books 
published are of the highest and most practical character. 


The Hussar, by the author of the Subaltern, (the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig,) proves to be a record of the personal history 
and military services of Sergeant Norbert Landshcit. 
The most interesting part relates to the Peninsular cam. 
paign, but we have a regular succession of sicges, 


Whether the less wealthy | 


bivouacs, and forced marches, plunderings, rescues, and 
so forth. Mr. Gleig, who is governor of Chelsea 
collected the materials from the sergeant’s own oral te: 
capitulations, and has embellished them somewhat with 
his own reflections, political and military. _ 

The Great Metropolis—A second series of the Great 
Metropolis, the first of which delighted so many ‘Ameri. 
cans, who did not know they were reading fustian, has 
been published. It proves to be filled with more non. 
sense and untruths than its predecessor. ia 


New Voyvace Rounp tat Worip.—Captain 
d’Urville has just arrived in Paris, by order of the minig. 
of the marine, to instructions, and p 

necessary materials for his voyage round the w 
The king himself has wished to add to the plan cabal 
ted to the minister of marine, an exploration of the seas 
about the South Pole. The Astrolabe will then have tp 
pass between the islands of Sandwich and New Shet 
and penetrate the polar ices beyond the limits of the 
known world. This exploration will be but the com, 
mencement of a voyage that will occupy more than threg 
years. 

Our Crry.—Philadelphia seems to be in the e 
of a high degree of health. Only 84 death 
during the week ending on Sat 
of this number being children. 


Tue Star ov New York Courier ang 


njoyment 
8 occurred 
y last—the majority 


: Enquirer speaks of this new production as a rank pla. 


giarism,—says that it “is made up of the odds and ends 
of old plays, and only redeemed by occasional flashes of 
poetic fire; it is hardly fit to be read, and could not be 
read by a modest man in the presence of modest women; 

Miss Harrier Mantingav.—We are requested to state, 
says the New York Star, that the new work from the pen of 
Miss H. Martineau, entitled “ Society in America,” wil} 
be ished by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, of this city, 
in the course of the ensuing week. ; 

The travels of Marmont, Duke of . are an 
nounced as about to be published. ‘They extend through 
Hungary, Transylvania, Southern: Russia, the Cri 
the shores of the Sea of Azoff, Constantinople, parts of 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

Borper Trovstes—The Bangor Whig of Monday 
states that the agent employed My, the county commis. 
sioners, to take the census of Madawaska, under in. 
structions from the Maine legislature, was arrested by 
an officer of the British government, and carried ta 
Woodstock, within the British provinces, to be there 
imprisoned. ‘The authoritics, however, refused to com- 
mit him, and he was released. 

On the 3lst of last month, a vessel bound to New Or- 
leans was boarded, in the Gulf of Mexieo, by a buat fr 
the U.S. squadron of ships ef war under the comma: 
of Capt. Dallas, bound to the coast of Mexico. The- 
squadron consists of the frigate Cunstellation, and the 
sloops of war Boston, Concord, Lexington, and St. Louis. 
We may expcet to hear, im about ten days, of the abject. 
and results of this visit. 

Pacaninn—Phe New York Star says—“ That as much 
anxiety is expressed, and many enquiries have been made 

ing this extraordinary personage, we are enabled 
to state, from unquestionable authority, that by a letter 
received from him dated March I5, at Nice, he had’ beem 
confined to ‘his bed at that place for twenty days, with 
an attack of the influenza, He hopes, nevertheless, to 
leave Havre, the last of June or the Ist of July, or sooner 
if possible. He brings his only child Achille, who is 
said to be a fac-simile in appearance of his illustrious 
father.” 

Ervect op Lasovr.—It was lately stated in a lecture 
delivered before the London Royal Institute by Mr. 
that a watch consists of 992 pieces, and that forty-three 
trades, and probably 215 persons are employed in mak- 
ing one of these little machines. ‘The iron of whieh the 
balance spring is formed, is valued at something less than 
a fasthing—this produces an ounce of steel, worth 4)d,, 
which is drawn into 2250 yards of spring wire, and re- 
presents in the market £13 4s.; but still another process 
of hardening this originally farthing’s worth of iron ren- 
ders it workable into 7650 balance springs, which wilt 
realise, at the common priee of 28. 6d. each, £946 5s., 
the effect of labour alone. 

Foarsonars.—Of 952 steerage passengers, arrived at 
New York on Friday last, 15d were from London, 279 
from Liverpool, 120 from Greenock, 193 from Havre, 
124 from Bremen, and 84 from Bergen in Norway. 
Quite a eolony. 

Tue Crors.—The intelligenee from all parts of the 
country im relation to the erops is of the most favourable 
charaeter; and a promise is held out that the labour of 
the hasbandman will be blessed with an abundant har- 
vest. The Bedford (Pa.) Inquirer of Wednesday last 
says:—“ The unfavourable appearanee of our grain 
fields, during the spring months, thas given place to 
more agreeable prospects. ‘The late rains have had a 
vivifying effeet on the crops im this vicinity, and ani- 
mated the farmer with the hope of a better return for hie 
toil than he anticipated a few weeks ago.” 

The Milton (Pa.) Advocate of Thursday says,—* The 
sudden and great improvement wrought upon the crops 
within the space of a month, by the frequent warm rains. 
and sunshine with which the country has been blessed, 
is the theme of almost every paper we receive. If our 
accounts vpon this subjeet ean be relied upon, and we 
think they may, these ean be no dowbt but the quate 
of grain produced at the approaching harvest wiltexceed 
that of last year at least one third. Within the last two 
weeks we have passed to and fro in several of the ad- 
joining townships, and the wonderful improvement every 
where visible in the crops, was to us a source of the most» 
pleasing astonishment and grateful delight.” 

The Harrisburgh Intelligeneer of the same date re- 
marks,—* The accounts of the crops are flattering from. 
all quarters, and the opinion is now generally entertained, 
that an abundant harvest will reward the farmer for his 
toil. We most devoutly hope these expectations may be 
fully realised.” 

Miss Landon, according to the London Court Journal, 
has been obliged to suspend her literary labours, on ac- 
count of ill health. The same paper which announces 
the fact, contains a poetical tribute of some length, to the 
Princess Victoria, couched in the most approved style of 
courtly homage. 


Srrance Lreacy.—A tourderer named Clarke, lately 
hanged at Chelmsford, was exceedingly urgent that three 
of his fingers should be cut off and given, one to each of 
his sons—that they might have before them a perpetual 
remembrance, that it was by the misuse of his floge 
that their father was hanged and they were impoverished. 
The request was complied with, 

Hanp Dringinc.—The New Berlin (Union eo.) Star 

says, there is a man residing in that county, who regu- 
larly, when he goes to bed, takes with him a bucket of 
water, and in the morning has none left! He drinks on 
an average about six gallons of water every twenty-four 
hours —He is a temperate man, and enjoys very good 

ealth, 
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